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" HER VOICE SINKING ALMOST TO A WHISPER, AND, WITH A 


GESTURE OF REPUDIATION SHE MOVED TOWARD THE DOOR, 
* 


THE WIFE'S SECRET; 


Or, "TWIXT CUP AND LIP. 
BY COL. JUAN LEWIS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BRIDE THAT WAS TO BE. 
“t*Pwrxr cup and lip there is many a slip,’ 
you know, Mrs, Alpine.” 


“Quite possible, Mr. Bookout, but the adago 
is hardly applicable to Iola’s marriage. The 

ay was named a year ago, and though the 
groom has been delayed in reaching home, all is 
settled and it must goon. Your quotation isill- 
timed.” 

‘* Nevertheless, I wish the wedding could have 
been postponed,” was the response in so grave 
a tone that the fashionable lady started and 
on herself proudly up with a glance of 
alarm, 
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" The scene was the luxurious drawing-room of an | 
elegant residence at Washington Heights, and the 
lady was mistress of the mansion, and the gentleman 
her trusted adviser and friend, 

“Jf there were any reasons, Mr, Bookout?” she 
said slowly after a moment's silence, while the color 
faded from her cheeks. 

“If there are reasons,” he responded, but with 
special emphasis, ‘it is too late to urge them now. 

till, as we know, Mrs. Alpine, the happiness of a 
life should never be left to any possible shock! Par- 
don and forget my quotation. Ah, here comes Mr. 
Alpine.” 

The lady turned away the steady gaze with which 
she had apparently sought a deeper mening, and 
with a slight gesture of her shapely hand accepted 
his apologetic bow. * 

A stately gentleman of fifty-seven, With an air of | 


mastership almost pompous—who had been in con- | 


sultation with a woman wearing a bunch of house- | 
keeper's keys at her girdle, at the further end of the | 
long apartment—rapidly came forward with ex- 
tended hand and pleasant words of greeting. 

“What is that I hear about quotations?’’ he ques- 
tioned. “ ButI beg you will not repeat, whatever 
it may have been. Bookout’s attempts in that direc- 
tion, my dear ”—turning to the lady—“ always par- 
take of the nature of the law. Forbear, my friend, 
As well might the Sphinx attempt to joke.’ aie] 

The legal gentleman bowed with entire tranquil- | 
lity of manner, as if he had long ago learned to be | 
tolerant of his friend’s opinion. 

Not a thin, spare man like his host—but strovg of 
limb and broad of shoulders—with deep-set eyes, 
under overhanging brows; he looked like one deep 
in family secrets—one who could analyze human | 
passions and weakness very much asan experienced 
surgeon does the human cadaver. 

“But Iam glad you came thus early,” continued 
Mr, Alpine, shakin hands for the second time with 
his visitor. “It will bean hour yet before the cere- 
mony comes off. Come back into the library. I 
have received a letter, and a proposal concerning a, 
et see and an old marsh property on the 

ersey coast ’—in a lower tone—“ which you must 
hear. Isee you are looking for Iola, but the young 
thing is doubtless busy with the wonderful myste- 
ries of her bridal toilet. Come! Mrs. Alpine will 
excuse us, I am sure?” 

“Most certainly,” assented the lady, turning to- 
ward them from the table, where she had paused 
for a moment trifling with the rich profusion of 
flowers it displayed—as if no thought of weightier 
import than the selection of a rose, or the choice 
of a perfume, had ever troubled the even tenor of 
her fashionable existence, 

There was no trace now on her handsome features 
of that sudden paleness—no alarm in the brilliant 
eyes as she looked from her husband to his friend, 
A lady of forty-three or four, but looking much 
younger—attired in perfect taste, 

The gentlemen bowed to her in ary adieu, 
and Mr, Alpine kissed the fair hand she extended, 

She watched them calmly—still toying with her 
flowers as they slowly withdrew, talking as they 
went; outwardly smiling until the door closed be- 
hind them, when an instant change succeeded, and 
she began to walk nervously to and fro, 

“The Sphinx,” she repeated, recalling the re- 
mark of her husband in speaking of his friend,— 
“even so! I have always dreaded him and his 
shadowy subtleties. Strange how strongly he has 
bound himself to Mr, Alpine! Even my influence | 
would fail, in the absence of an assigned motive, to 
counteract his power. But what, after all these 
years, have I to fear? Let me look a moment at 
the reflection in the mirror of that darkest episode 
of the past and nerve myself. For, what will 
come—may come,” ; 

She sunk into a large easy-chair and remained for 
some moments with clouded features hidden in 
soft folds_of filmy lace, 


The dusky shadows of the coming night rapidly 
gathered around her and at length recalled her 
wandering thoughts to the ceremony to which her 
husband had alluded, 

“Dear girl,” she breathed, ‘so young—so inno- 
cent! Oh, may she be happy in the love she has 
chosen! And if the memofy of parental wretched- 
ness finds compensation in the joy of children, then 
may she—may both—be doubly blessed for the hap- 
piness denied me! But hush! not even the walls 


| must hear my sighs, Be mute, my heart, as when 


torture-torn of old.” 


A moment later and the housekeeper again ap- 
peared, a tall angular woman, severe of face and 
resolute of voice—preceding a sefvant, who, under 
her instructions, speedily threw a brilliant flood of 
light on the scene from the massive chandeliers— 
bringing out the rich tints and harmonious coloring 
of the furnishing and adornment, with almost ma®- 
ical effect. As the housekeeper was following the 
servant out the lady called her: 

“Mrs. Wigsmith—one moment! Whereis Iola— 
Miss Marl?” 

Before the question could be answered there was a 
rustling outside—a rush of eager footsteps—arnd a 
young girl, fair as a summer sky, beautiful as a 


dream of Eden, in her bridal robes, came hurrying . 


in end threw herself at Mrs, Alpine's feet. 

Dear mamma—that is to be! she cried in ac- 

cents of enchanting sweetness, ‘“Icould not resist 
the desire of my heart, that you, you alone should 
be first to see me dressed as—as—” 
_ ‘Asa bride!” interposed Mra. Alpine, encourag- 
ingly, as the girl faltered at the word. ‘ My dar- 
ling, why should you hesitate at the name? The 
synonym of happiness, of trust, of love—the estate 
that comes to no woman in its perfect fullness but 
once! Surely, my Iola is happy?” 

~Surely! ‘Yet now that it is so near I tremble and 
doutt as if I did not know that nothing could mar 
the happiness I have staked upon it, Foolish, dear 
..mma, I know—and wicked against Edward, too— 
tics, indeed, indeed, the bright anticipations of the 
hour have been half hidden and obscured by fears 
avd doubts I cannot define or banish! Pity me, 
pivy me! for a wayward thing,” ; 

The handsome head with its luxuriant wealth of 
nut-brown hair, was gathered in an instant to the 
sympathetic, matronly bosom, and the round, fair 
arms went soothingly and protectingly around the 
young girl in a loving embrace. 

“Tola! Nay, look up! Do not fear to meet my 
gaze. You love Edward Alpine?” . 

“Tndeed—indeed, how could it be otherwise? 
cried the girl, ‘But you know he has been abroad 
more than a year, and suppose—suppose he should 
have seen some one he likes better? 

Mrs, Alpine looked a little startled at the sugges- 
tion. ri 

“T cannot suppose anything of the kind,” she de- 
clared, firmly. “His letters have been regular, have 
explained his prolonged absence, and always ex- 
pressed his devotion to you. Banish your doubts, 
my dear, if they are doubts. Edward arrived at a 
late hour yesterday, as you know, and Mr. Alpine’s 
anxiety ended in determining that the weddi 
should take place as previously intended. He ex- 
pects the young man every minute. Everything ig 
arranged, The few old family friends whoare to ba 
present are now assembling; the reverend clergy- 
man has arrived, and is even now waiting in 
robes of office; and, my darling, all doubting fears 
are traitors to true ppiness! Hush! onder 
comes Mr, Bookout, followed by Edward's father,” 

She lifted her to her feet as she spoke, and stand- 
ing thus, with arms entwined together, the two pre- 
ba es at attractive yperted Pavanatenke 

r, Alpine appeared to think so, too, for he paused 
irresolutely and thrust a letter which’ he carried in 
his hand—with some apparent purpose of appealing 
to his wife—quietly out of sight, 

“How much © they are,” commented Mr, 
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Bookout, watching the effect of his words; “like 
an elder and younger sister.” 

“Yes—though I never noticed it before. Yes— 
like mother and se rag rather. But come! Our 
congratulations are first in order, I know,” he add- 
ed, with proud satisfaction, advancing to the ladies, 

‘Ned ought to see you thus,” he continued, ad- 
dressing them. ‘The young scion of a noble house 
loses much by not coming home earlier. But never 
mind! He will make amends for it when he does 
come. His wandering days are mostly over, we 
may besure, Mistress Iola will soon anchor the lad 
in quieter moorings. In brief, the new leaf he has 
Lrg cs talking of turning will be turned at 
last. 

Mr. Bookout, lingering a little in the background 
and hearing all these indications of pleasing antici- 
pations, looked from one to the other with his hand 
upon his chin, while for asingle instant a fleeting ex- 
pression akin tocommiseration was distinctly visible 
as his glance rested on the young girl. 

At that moment the sound of wheels rapidly 
driven came to their ears. 


CHAPTER II. 
A SINISTER MESSENGER. 
was a breahtless silence, which ended with 
the sound of approaching steps. 

“Ned, at last!” declared Mr. Alpine, tejoicingly, 
advancing with rather more haste than bis usually 
stately manner warranted, and clasping his wife’s 
jeweled fingers expectantly. 

“Our Ned, at last!” he repeated, and with a ges- 
ture toward the adjoining parlors the sliding doors 
rolled backward, revealing the assembled guests and 
the clergyman in waiting. 

Mr. Bookout at the same instant seized Iola’s 
hand, drawing her a little to one side, while all 
turned toward the entrance. 

The hall-door was flung open, and a young man 
advanced into the stronger light. 


Mr, Alpine recoiled in undefined alarm, but the 


lawyer appeared to recognize the stranger. 

“Douglas Owen?” he said, ina tone half surprise 
and half assertion, 

“ Yes, sir—yes. Mr: Alpine *—he looked from one 
to the other—‘your son, who was to have been 
married—” 

“Good Heaven!” interrupted Mr, Alpine, with a 
sudden outburst. “He is dead!” 

His voice rung thrillingly through the room. 

Douglass Owen shivered from head to foot like one 
who has fiend taken his first plunge into an ice-cold 
bath, and then his colorrose like a fever flush, 

“Sir,” he cried, ‘‘and madame, and you,” he 
bowed low and his voice sunk as he looked at the 
young girl—“ Edward Alpine is not dead! Heis not 
even ill.” 

“Not ill?’ thundered the courtly old gentleman, 
as voice and manner completely changed, and his 
face crimsoned with wrath and shame. “ Not ill! 
not dead! I would he were!” he added bitterly as the 

eg Ca in her bridal robes fell, half-fainting into 
[pine’s arms. 

“ Away, sir; you have done your worst—we need 
no explanations’—as Owen was about to speak, 
“Tell him that he is no longer my son—though she ” 
—he_ looked at Jola— ‘shall be our daughter, 
Go!” he added in a milder tone. 

The young man still hesitated and glanced at Iola 
as if he would speak to her, but.a look at Mr. Book- 
out, who was watching him steadily, caused him to 
yield thi8 scarce apparent purpose, and hastily 
withdraw. 

The lawyer quickly followed him and ovevtook 
him in the hall. 

There was no surprise in his tones or gesture at 
the information brought—no apparent desire for 
particulars. He only asked—“* 
of wild oats, Owen?” * 

“Going abroad again, sir; he declared his inten- 
tion of doing so at once, after reading your letter. 
He was despondent and desperate.” 


ere is this sower | 


“Ay? ay?” mused Mr. Bookout, caressing his 
chin and Veiectively weighing the information. 
* He sent no m 

“No, sir. Iwas say what I chose.” He would 
not, he declared, add the insult of an apology.” 

The lawyer nodded. 

“T recognize the spirit of that declaration,” he 
said imperturbably. ‘‘ Desperate? I think you said, 
Owen? Let events take their course. All the better 
forthe hopes you have been entertaining,” with a 
glance like the sudden thrust ofa knife. 

The young man flushed and his gaze reverted to- 
bie the room he had just left, with a passionate 
gleam. 

“But entertained with your approval, Mr, Book- 
out, you know,” he asserted. 

“Hum! Possibly—so long as you are guided by 
me. Yet be cautious how you even look—much less 
express any feeling you may entertain, Remem- 
ber!—no advance toward her until you receive the 
permission from me.” 

“ Tshall remember,” he declared in a voice scarce- 
ly above a whisper, and 2 repetition of the backward 
eae at the parlor, with the passionate gleam in 

is eyes. 

ae started abruptly, and Mr. Bookout also fell 
back and began moving away, for the door vpened 
a Tola, glancing into the hall, came hurriedly 
out. 

There were traces of tears upon her cheeks—of 
wounded pride—of personal regret—of disappoint- 
ment for others; but she bore herself proudly. 

“Tam glad to find you still here,” she said, sim- 
ply; “for I have a message to send to—to him,” 
She paused a moment to gather voice, which had 
faltered a little, and drew from her fore-finger a 
ring—the engagement ring, 

“Take this,” she said, ‘and when placing it in 
his hand say that whatever my personal regrets 
might have been they are swallowed ae in fervent 
wishes for his hap piness. I feel that he loves an- 
other—and I—I could not take a divided heart,”’ 

Glancing sharply about him, Owen saw that Mr, 
Bookout, with his hands behind him, was withdraw- 
ing toward the lower end of the hall. 

“You believe, then, that love is beyond our con- 
trol?” he asked, with strange eagerness, 

The luminous eyes of the young girl opened wide- 
ly with apparent surprise at the intensity of his 
, tone and manner as he asked the question, 

‘Tn part—yes!” she responded, gathering her soft 
draperies about her to leave him, 

There was a sound of feet from the open doorway, 
and the old lawyer looked around and returned to- 
ward them. 

Douglass Owen drew back, and the glow of passion 
dropped out of his face, leaving it darkly white. 

“Owen,” said Mr. Bookout, rubbing his hands to- 
gether, ‘I see there is a moon to-night, so that your 
ride down-town cannot fail to be attractive. If ] was 
sure that I should find this wretched young man, 
Ned Alpine, still at his hotel’’--with a demonstra- 
tion of sudden anger, and a gesture toward the city— 
“T would go with you, Mr.Owen, Good-night, sir, 
and a pleasant journey. The road to town issmooth 
and safe—quite as safe as this hallway, or i should 
add, ‘ Be c-a-r-e-f-u-1.’” 

He slowly uttered the last words looking back- 
ward, in a tone quite ordinary, but with a meaning 
that the young man did not mistake. 

He had already drawn the young girl’s hand 
through his arm and was moving toward the draw- 
ing room. _ . 

he was silent, but her mind had suddenly become 
—— the lawyer’s last words had given her an in- 
spiration, 


Owen?” 


CHAPTER II. 
Te asa tho los of th ety ptinmer day 
Tt was at the close 0 su) . 
A young man came burri out of a gunsmith’s 
shop on Broadway, thrusting something he had just 
, purchased into his breast with a halt-furtive, half- 
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impatient movement, and, glancing up and down, 
strode rapidly away. 

In a moment he had reached the corner and was 
in the act of crossing, but sprung back to avoid a 
passing carriage, in doing which he lost_his footing, 
and, striving to save himself, fell heavily, his head 
striking the curb, 

There was a slight cry from within the carriage, 
and a handsome woman’s face looked out, with a 
glance of apprehension and a word to the driver, 
instantly succeeded by a gesture of recognition. 

The driver sprung down from the box, while the 
lady impulsively threw open the door, 

“T know the gentleman,” she said to the police- 
man and the crowd which instantly gathered. *‘‘He 
is hurt, Lift him into the carriage.” 

“Not so serious as that,” responded the young 
man, rallying with a great effort, but looking very 
pale and confused. 

“No apology, Mr. Alpine,” said the lady. “Surely | 
ouremember me—your late fellow passenger on | 
he steamer,’ speaking arg oh “Tam stopping at 

the same hotel as yourself. Let me take you there,” 

Edward Alpine still hesitated, and apparently 
would have refused, but yielded to the urgent tone 
of the repeated request, and ina moment more was 
= up Broadway. 

“Tf T hesitated to avail myself of your considerate 
offer, Miss Seacroft,”” he said, after a minute’s si- 
lence, feeling that the kindly eyes of the lady were 

ed inquiringly and anxiously upon him, “it is nog 
because I am seriously hurt, as you may suppose, 
though I fear I have unnecessarily shocked you.” 

“No; but you have, indeed, greatly changed, Mr. 
Alpine, since I saw you on the steamer—the life and 
soul of gayety. Surely itis not bad news at home | 
that has so disturbed you?” 

“Not wholly. But, forgive me, if I do not speak 
of myself. Manis the creature of circumstances— 
the slave of events in the shaping of which he had 
noshare, ‘Tell me, rather, of yourself ’*—with forced 
lightness of manner—‘“‘of your progress in those 
higher studies that give poor mortals a foretaste of 
that celestial music which brings the angels down.” 

* Do not assume a forced gayety, Mr. Alpine,” she 
said, gravely, looking at him with a deeper insight 
and a warmer interest than he knew, “Let me 
suggest that you seek advice of a physician. Or ”— 
as he shook his head in strong distaste—“if you 
wish to know my musical Prete come and hear 
me sing. My grandpa will be pleased to see you 
again on shore, and you will be glad, I am sure, to 
mee once more the dearest, best old man that ever 

ved, : 

There was a cordiality in this invitation that 
oe the young man, which he promptly acknowl- 

ged. 

Reaching the hotel he went directly to his rooms, 
closed and locked the door and lighted the gas. 

Seen in the stronger light, he did not differ materi- 
aT from the average young New Yorker, being 
tall, muscular and dressed in the prevailing fashion, 
Evidently a young man, but haggard and ghastly to 
the last degree, as if some great grief had suddenly 
fallen upon him with crushing weight. 

He threw aside his coat, loosed his wristbands 
and collar and took from within his breast his re- 
cent purchase and laid it upon the table. 

It was a loaded pistol! 

Seating himself, he took from a drawer writing 
materials and deliberately wrote two or three brief 
notes, which, when done, he carefully sealed and 
addressed, With a fidelity to details which was a 
habit, he carefully replaced pens and paper, and set 
back the chairs with the air of a man who is finish- 
ing, as he supposes, the last work of his life. Some- 
zhi as on the floor attracted his attention, 

‘e picke 5 = 

It was a lady's earring. A trifling incident, yet 


| 
| 


for a moment it changed the current of his thoughts, 
“The Prima Donna’s!” he said. “I remeniber | 
onthe steamer, Singular | 


well noticing them when 


that it. should have attached itself to my coafand 
fallen here instead of in the street.” 

““He opened the drawer and ane an envelope 
inclosed it, writing on the outside the lady’s name 
and her address, and with its conclusion, the little 
episode vanished from his mind. 

He began pacing up and down. tvry with his 
thoughts, a 

* And she will hereafter think me— Why should I 
prolong the agony?” he exclaimed. ‘ Why seek 
oblivion abroad? ‘The die is cast.” 

He had come to a halt beside the table and his 
hand was outstretched to grasp the weapon, when 
there came a sudden knock at the door, 

Thrusting the pistol ont of sight he stepped to the 
door and opened it. ' 

A woman, closely vailed, was standing on the 
threshold, trembling with emotion, seemingly with- 
out power to advance or retreat. 

“Tola!” he cried, not even the thick vail and par- 
tial disguise preventing the recognition. His face 
changed with the utterance to a wonderful bright- 
ness. Heseemed transfigured. 

She threw back her vail and rushed toward him 
while his arms moved as if to clasp her, 

But, alas! why does he hesitate and fall back as 
she advances into the room? _ Why does the eahy 
pallor of despair sweep from his face all that brigh 
ness? 

He shrinks backward, avoiding her glance, while 
his strong frame trembles with repression, and his 
voice which had attuned itself to melodious music 
in the mention of her name, changed to unnatural 
harshness as he exclaimed: 

“Leave me—leave me! We can meet no more, 
Begone!” 

But this manifestation of weakness was to her an 
element of new strength. Advancing to the table, 
and resting one shapely hand upon it, she faced the 
cowering young man, 

“From your lips, ont she declared, slowly, 
“will I accept the truth. I see, Edwar ape 
that you have not forgottenme. Is my love so slight 
a thing that nothing would suit your purpose but a 
rejection at the altar?” i 

ith extended hands, as if seeking to put from 
him all consideration of her deliberate and forceful 
questioning, his lips moved dumbly. He looked 
ghastly, and the lines of suffering about his mouth 
were strongly marked. 

It was a strange picture, 

But it lasted only a moment. Moving her hand 
unconsciously on the table it came in contact with 
the envelope in which he had placed the earring, and 
ner glance fell upon the address. 

It was her turn to avoid him now. 3 

“He loves another—another,” her voice sinking 
almost to a whisper, and turning from him in abso- 
lute silence, with a gesture of repudiation she 
moved toward the door, 

But she had overrated her strength. She sea) 
tottered, and would have fallen, like a storm-swe 
(ower stricken from its stem, had not ae 


| a hasty stride, caught her inanimate form 


strong arms, As if they were never more to part, 
he ender clasped her, and showered kisses like 
rain upon her pale lips and brow, with broken ejac- 
ulations of love and remorse. 

Laying her on the sofa, he rons. the bell with a 
force that left the cord inhis hand. 

But there was ne waiting for an answer. A young 
man hastily entered. . 

Tt He Douglass Owen, somewhat disordered by & 

apid drive. 
3 * Good heavens, Ned!” he breathed, in a low voice 
of deep concern, ‘* What happened?’ 

“Silence, on your life!’ was the hasty response. 
“Tt is Iola—she, you know ”—with hands and fea- 
tures working convulsively—‘‘Hush! she has fol- 
lowed me here. Thank God, you have come! Take 
--take charge of her at once, and-bear her home, 
You did your errand well; I knew it by her presence 
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there. Return with her immediately before her ab-| « yes," assented Mr. Bookout; “but some years 


sence is discovered. All is over 
henceforth—but see, she moves! 


etween us, and 
Once more—the 


ago, and though neglected and going to waste, yet 
the location and its proximity to New York would 


last »—and unmindful of the lurid glance upon him | give it proepecare value of possibly some future im- 


he kissed her with a despairing fervor that brought 
her instantly back to consciousness. ‘* You will see 
me no more,” he added; and he rushed from the 
apartment as Iola rose to her feet, 

Douglass Owen lost no time in explanation or 
a ge With an earnest deference, inspired by 
his deep passion, he said: 

**T am to take you home, Miss Marl. Yourfriends 
will be alarmed, should they miss you. I see that 
yon eame down by the train, or you would hardly 

ve gotten here before me. We shall be somewhat 
longer driving back. Let us go at once.” 

Moving like one in a dream, she suffered herself to 
be led down the stairs and into the street. The car- 
riage in which he bad come from Washington 
Heights was at the door. He assisted her in and 
sprung in beside her. The boy in ee ee 
him the reins, and, with a-touch of the whip, they 
were off. 

But the departure was not without an observer. 

A man waiting in the deep shadow of a pillar of 
the portico, where she had passed so close that he 
could have touched her with his outstretched arm, 
started forward a pace and gazed after them with 
hands firmly clinched together, and features work- 
ing. convulsively, 

t was Edward Alpine. 

‘Forever and forever!’ he breathed in farewell, 
as his glance followed them. But, even while he 
gazed, he suddenly started with a new emotion. 

“Why does he drive in that direction?” he asked 
himself. ‘His way homeward lies opposite,” and 
then, as if illuminated by a sudden revelation of 
Owen’s possible treachery, he hurried down the 
steps and followed the carriage, growing more and 
more excited as he ran. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE LAWYER AT HOME, 


Tux scene that followed Mr. Alpine’s repudiation 
of his son, and the rejection of his message, would 
have been a study for a painter. 

The half-fainting bride in Mrs. Alpine’s arms—the 
startled clergyman—the enraged father—the inscru- 
table lawyer—and the astonished and sympathetic 
Sarva) and friends made up a dramatic picture never 

be forgotten. 

But it lasted only a moment, 

The courtly genileman who never forgot the honor 
of his good name, nor the demands of society, inva 
few brief words of apology for his scant courtesy dis- 
missed them all, and watched them one by one de- 


part. 

Not until he was alone did he hasten to his wife’s 
side, then, by a sympathetic clasp of hands, he told 
her more than words could utter. 

Mr. Bookout, returning from the hall, whither he 
had followed the messenger, with the rejected bride 
upon his arm, would have referred to the re- 
creant lover in terms perhaps harshly befitting—or 
possibly to excuse—but Mr. Alpine, by a gesture, 
sone him at the first syllable. 

“He has chosen his own course,” he said; “ hence- 
forth let him be forgotten. Not even in condemna- 
tion do I wish to hear his name.” 

Mr. Bookout bowed in acquiescence, and the group 
broke up, the ladies disappearing toward their re- 
ore apartments, while Mr. Alpine took the arm 
of the lawyer and led the way to the library. 

“Refe: to the matter of our conversation just 
previous to—this affair,” said Mr, Alpine, with a 
strong restraint upon his feelings, taking a seat and 
motioning his legal adviser to another, “I must put 
off for a week or two, at least, placing the matter 
before Mrs. Alpine as I had intended, Meanwhile, 

‘ou will take charge of the letter, and any sugges- 
ions that may occur to you you will 6 a note of. 
You have seen the property, I think you told me?” 


portance, if a clear title could be lad, though for 
present use it would hardly be worth taking.” 

* Has it never been repaired?” asked Mr. Alpine. 

“Not recently,” responded the lawyer; “but it 
might be, and in such case, with the progress of im- 
provements, would make a young woman a small 
dowry, as the world goes—quite erough to_ prevent 
her having (what the writer seems to fear) the re- 
ayeaine of dependence, even were there’ nothing 
else, 

Mr. Alpine nodded approvingly. 

“Tt is yet too early to decide,” he declared after a 
moment's thought, ‘of the acceptance of this pro- 
position; but if there are no obstacles in the way, 
and it appears that the parties are eminently re- 
spectable, I know no reason why it cannot be enter- 
tained, Enough, however, of the matter at present. 
There are the papers.” 

He produced, and handed them to the lawyer as 
he spoke, 

Mr. Bookout rose, placed them in his pocket, and 
buttoned his coat. ; 

“Won't you stay?” asked Mr, Alpine, throwing off 
the business air which he had worn for a more social 
one, ‘* Your room, you know, is always ready.” 

_“Thanks, Mr, Alpine,” responded the lawyer in a 
similar friendly spirit, “* but I shall be expected down- 
town in my bachelor quarters.” 

He shook hands with his friend and client, and had 
already reached the door on his way out, when he 
turned back as if under the influence of a sudden 
thought. 

“You will be pleased to hear,” he said, “that I 
shall soon be able as I think, to place my hand upon 
that missing link in the Alpine family record for 
which we made so long a search in England.” 

**No?” questioned Mr. Alpine, with a sudden start 
of agreeable surprise which showed the deep in- 
terest he took in the matter. “Is it possible after 
all these years?” 

**Quite possible,” said Mr, Bookout, undisturbed 
by Mr. Alpine’s warmth of manner, for he had 
seized both the lawyer’s hands in hisown. ‘Indeed 
I am positive, or I would not have mentioned it, 
Gcod-night.” 

The moon was shining brightly as he came down 
the steps and glanced up and down the roadway. 

There was nothing in it, perhaps, to recall to his 
mind what he bad said to Douglass Owen about the 
road to town being safe and smooth; much less to 
suggest the fact that Iola Marl, acting on the hint, 
ib already seeking an interview with the recreant 

over. 

An hour later Mr. Bookout had reached the city 
and let himself into a tall angular building that 
fronted one of the principal squares. 

Going up to his rooms on an upper floor, through 
the semi-darkness of the halls, he was in the act of 
unlocking the outer door of the suit of rooms in his 
occupancy, when a voice that would have startled a 
man of less firm temperament addressed him by 
name. 

“What, are you here again?” he demanded. “I 
supposed you would have accomplished your destiny 
before this.” 

“And what is that?" questioned the voice in the 
darkness, 

“To be hanged, of course,” was the grim re- 

onse. ** That is the only proper ending to a career 

ke yours. 
this time the lawyer had inserted the key, 
thrown back the bolt, and opened the door, 

The man lurking in the passage followed him in, 
and Mr. Bookout, turning up the gas, which was 
already burning low, wheeled and confronted him, 

For the space of ten seconds, perbaps, he stood 
and looked at him, his glance going from crown to 
sole, noting every expression and feature as strong- 
ly and clearly as would a powerful camera. 
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** Not improved much, Tsce, Wilkes,” he remarked, 
with no evidence of concern ‘or sympathy in his 
voice, seating and busying himself at a desk which 
was covered with pa ers, ‘* What do you want?” 

“T want you to look atme. Iam more sober than 
‘usual,”’ 

The lawyer very slightly elevated his eyebrows and 
glanced in his visitor’s direction. | 
“Are you, indeed?” he questioned, doubtingly. “I 

had not observed that.” 

A man of fifty or thereabouts, but looking much | 
older; dark, swarthy, with tangled masses of black | 
hair and beard; such a face as is sometimes seen | 
lurking about the wharves and emigrant-ships; and 
as if in keeping with such occupation, he wore a garb 
half nautical, half Jandsman’s. Dissipation, late 
hours, and irregular habits seemed to have long ago 
marked him as their own. 

“Thave looked at you,” said Mr. Bookout, again 
busy with his papers. ‘‘What do you want?” 

“Money.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE VISITOR AND THE UNFINISHED CODICIL. 
Tue lawyer rose and opened the door before mak- 
ing any reply. 
‘Have you any information to give in return?”’ he 


asked. 

“No,” said the man, hoarsely. “I told you all I 
had to tell long ago, and have sold, in my continued | 
silence, honor and manhood,” 

“Stop,” interrupted the lawyer: ‘‘on my word, ; 
Wilkes, you are getting facetious. Honor?” : 

“You will not believe it, I know, but [was a man 
once,” declared the sinister-looking visitor, smiting 
his breast with savage earnestness, while his eyes 
flashed luridly in their sunken caverns. 

The man moved a step nearer, and the lawyer 
looked at him fixedly a moment, His knowledge of | 
men was great, and the needs and vices of this one 
apparent at a glance, “ 

“Money, eh?” he ejaculated, with his customary 
calm, 

Opening a drawer and still busy with his papers 
with the other hand, he took some money from it 
which he carefully counted and then tossed to his 
visitor, 

“There are five dollars—make the most of it.” 

“T will,” responded the man, his fiercer mood all 
gone, “and in return I will tell yousomething. They 
are changing things in The House on the Marsh— 
ery repairs for new-comers.” 

The lawyer frowned. 

“You have been there again?” he said, reprov- 


ingly. 
eT couldn't help it,” was thesullen response; “you 
page forbidden me ever putting myself in the way of 
Ts 


“Stop!” thundered the lawyer, rising with elec- 
trical swiftness, and emerging from his desk at a 
single stride he seemed about to grasp his visitor by 
the throat, while his heavy brows contracted threat- 
on : 
“Dare to ever utter that name,” he breathed, in 
continuation, his tone scarcely above a whisper, 
“and Iwill strangle you on the spot!” 

The man sbrunk back. Evidently he had never 
seen the lawyer in a mood like this before. 

“Look you, Wilkes,” said Mr. Bookout, as sud- 
denly returning to his natural voice and manner; “it 
is plain that you cannot be trusted. With the shadow 
of the gallows hanging over you, as it has been 
all these years, you are yet unable to under- | 
stand ny leniency in keeping from you tho | 
hounds of justice. you are weary of life, say so 
at once and letit end by the rope. Perhaps the blood 
of that old man whom hee struck down in the very 
act of adding a codicil to his will and placing you by 
his bounty and generous goodness above all future 


want is for expiation, Why, I may as well 
ask, should J longer interpose to prevent it?” 
The dark visitor with his hands convulsively 


_ a 


clutching at his heart, smitten down by these wordé, 
ed sunk to the floor and was groveling at his 
eet. 

The lawyer stood above him as unpit; ly as if 
his figure had been east in bronze, pityingly 

“Tf you think differently,” he continued, after a 
moment’s pause, *‘ and still believe you can hold to 
your promise so often reiterated to me, then go on 
a while longer in the fulfillment of the career, what- 
ever it may be, which you have made your own. 
But, remember, you are not _to come to me for a: ', 
except in the utmost need. In such case I have not, 
and shall not, turn you away empty-handed. Go.” 

Not once looking in the direction of his visitor, 
Mr. Bookout calmly returned to his desk and easy- 
chair, and selecting a pen with some care began to 
write; scratch, scratch, scratch for some minutes, 
and when he at last looked up from the sheet which 
he had covered, and laid 
alone. 

He arose and locked the outer door, and threw 
open those of the interior apartments, lowered a 
window for the admission of air, and taking off his 
coat replaced it by an easy wrapper which he took 
from an inner closet. 

This done he helped himself to some refreshments 
under a white napkin which had been brought infor 
him, walking slowly back and forth as he ate—not 
confining himself to the outer, or business office, but 
passing through the next apartment, which was a 
parlor, into the interior, occupied as a sleeping 
room. These were his “bachelor quarters ”’—large, 
lofty and rather soberly furnished, as befits a man 
of sixty—which, with meals regularly served from 
an adjacent eating house—made up his domestic 

ife. 

** Strange,” he breathed, putting aside the small 
tray with its napkin from which he had been eating, 
and coming out to the desk—“ Strange, that I canno' 
get this wretched creature out of my mind to-night! 
‘WasI too careless in any particular or too harsh? 
Neither—keeping in view the situation—neither. As 
surely as the lightning’s stroke follows the flash, so 
surely would an impolitic word ruin all, and Alpine’s 
happiness fall—a house of cards.” 

tie had resumed his easy-chair while speaking and 
now unlocking a small door in the desk which re- 
vealed an inner drawer, produced a key and un- 
locked that. 

With no uncertainty in his search he removed the 
papers which lay uppermost in the drawer and took 
thence a small leather portfolio, of rather ancient 
origin, This was alsoJocked, but a key of delicate 
workmanship which he selected from a number of 
others easily opened it. 

There were several papers evidently placed there 
for the safest of safe keeping, but he took out only 
two, both worn and discolored. 

Both of them were in writing, and one almost il- 
legible, with ragged and torn edges, This he pro- 
ceeded to copy, as follows:— 


“Marrrep. Date, November 4, 1710.—Sir_ James 
Alpine, Knight, of Alpine Manor, to Grace, only child 
of Edward Seacroft, Mariner, of Riverside, “Alfred 
Arkwright, pastor. Witness: Henry Dent, seaman; 
sagt Lane, spinster. A true copy—attest: Milo Marl, 
captain. ; 

Mr. benpartct rater verified it by comparison 
with the original. 

“The miei link, undoubtedly,” he affirmed; 
“but beyond the satisfaction of discovery, I fear it 
will not add much to Mr, Alpine’s genealogical tree. 
The ways of those ancient mariners were devious 
enough, and mostly— 

Hs founded on the good old plan, 
That he may take who has the power, 
And he shall keep who can!’ 
“But whether the good Sir James secured a smug- 


led dowry with his bride or otherwise, we may 
fhank Captain Milo Marl, probably a boon com- 


own the pen, he was 
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anion, for what appears tobe a oe of the original 
eaf from the parish register, which our researches 
discovered to have been burned along with the vil- 
lage church,” 
fe placed the copy in his pocket-book, returned 
the original to the portfolio, and took up the second 
aper, 

“The old man’s codicil,” he reflected. 

It was of much more recent origin than the other 
piper, dating only some few years back. But, what 
gave it a sinister interest, in connection with the 
reminder the lawyer had given his recent visitor, 
was a deep stain on one side where it had been 
grasped, when the writer was stricken down, by a 
mans thumb and forefinger, which was indelibly 
outlined in a color that had now faded to a dingy 
brown. It was as follows: 


“CODICTL 
TO THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF ANDREW MARL, 


“The stain of blood is not easily effaced. The 
evil that men do survives them. Innocent children 
inherit the consequences of false lives, Only self- 
help, and God’s help can remove the stain of a 
vicious ancestry. 

“T consider this, and. believe the worthless char- 
acter of my nephew, Hugh Wilkes, a rascally out- 
growth from the wretched career of our smuggling 
ancestor, I therefore reinstate my said nephew in 
is affections, and bequeath to him the whole re- 
sidue of my estate. And by’thus placing him above 
Maar cate LT hope to incite him to reform, 

“With extremest charity for his faults, and love 
toward all whom—” 


“There was a mystery about the old man’s burial 
from the hospital that has never been clear to me,” 
reflected the lawyer as he eyed the document. Per- 
haps there was a purpose in it—who knows? Too 
late now to ascertain,’ 

And returning the paper to its hiding-place he ex- 
tinguished the light and went to bed. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IOLA’S RETURN. 

Tue purpose that had suddenly actuated Douglass 
Owen was a desperate one, 

Tola’s indiscretion in Jeaving home without the 
knowledge of her friends for an interview with her 
recreant lover had placed in Owen's hands a power- 
ful lever to use against her, 

In utter defiance of what might be the result, he 
had already determined to take her—not to her own 
home, as he had been ordered—buf to a hotel; and 
thus cut off from the reach of friends, place her 
still more in his power. He would seize the oppor- 
tunity thus offered and declare the deep passion 
with which he regarded her, hoping while under the 
shame of her rejection by Edward Alpine to gain 
her favorable assent. 

As it was she sat in the corner of the carriage. 
cloaked and hooded, quite lost to her situation an 
surroundings. 

The glance of Douglass Owen, turned occasionally 
in that direction, looked in vain for any indication 
that she was observant of their progress, 

Once or twice his lips parted to address her in a 
passionate outpouring of love and consolation, But 
as often would a thought of the warning of the 
grim lawyer come uppermost to check him, 

In adopting his dastardly course he knew he must 
dare the girl’s inevitable anger which would follow 
the revelation of his treachery, and throw himself 
upon her kindness and generosity for forgiveness in 
the one great plea of his absorbing love. 

The rashness, presumption, and utter folly of such 
a scheme he appeared to wholly lose sight of in the 
devouring passion that urged him on, 

To such as he, however, there appears no middle 
course. Even while he thus debated with his own 
dark schemes the young girl roused herself and put 
aside her thick vail, revealing a lovely countenance 
in which grief, beauty, and resolve fitfully blended. 


Maidenly purity, womanly dignity, love and tender- 
ness seemed pleading for compassionate sympathy 
in successive appeals, 

It almost carried him beyond his control, and had 
time and opportunity been given him he would then 
there have declared the deep passion he felt for 

ner. 

The words were actually rising to his lips in a 
reckless outburst of love, entreaty and devotion, 
when the sound of horse’s feet rapidly galloping be- 
hind them recalled him to himself. 

Even then it was only bya desperate effort that he 
so far restrained his purpose for the moment as to 
silence his hurried breathing, while he listened to 
the ominous sound, 

So absorbed was the young girl in her own emo 
tions that nothing of all this was apparent to her, 
and when at length she did speak it gave but an in- 
dication of her anxious desire to reach home before 
oe discovery of her absence should be followed by 
alarm. 

“T shall not soon forget your kindness, Mr. Owen, 
in taking me promptly home,” she said; ‘“‘and my 
poor thanks must make amends for those of my 
dear adopted father; for, as you will readily per- 
ceive, the fact of my leaving the house had better 
remain for the present as it is—unknown td others.” 
He nodded assent, but hardly breathed, for while 
she was speaking the indications of pursuit grew 
louder and louder. 7 

In the great city there was cry special in the 
sound of a horse’s feet perhaps, but the sinister 
motives that filled Owen's breast made him a prey 
to ready suspicions, and he tried to peer into the 
darkness, and, by the flickering lights, as they hurried 
past, get a view of the one behind him. 

He could only see that it was a man on a powerful 

horse. But in sudden alarm he drew rein and drove 
down a side street at right angles to the one he was 
in, turning a corner pe 
¥he man on horseback did the same. . 
Owen touched his horse with the whip, reached 
the end of the block and whirled down another 
street, and looking back he saw the man still follow- 
ing behind him. 

The warning of Mr. Bookout came to him with 
sraden force, 

Fe was watched. There.wasno longer any doubt 
of it. 

With this conviction full upon him his deeper pur- 
pose relaxed and he drove straight homeward with 
the young girl. F 

The Alpine mansion was situated on a noble rise 
of ground, laid off in successive terraces, and reached 
by aseries of massive steps more or less shaded 
leading up from huge, ornamental gates, beyond 
which was the roadway and a broad lawn sloping 
down to the railway and river below—the majestic 
Hudson. 

The hour was not yet late, and to reach the house 
and the quiet of her own room without being dis- 
covered was now the anxious desire of Iola, 

At her urgent request Owen, whose thoughts and 
attention had been mainly devoted to his pursuer, 
stopped before reaching the great gates and as- 
sisted her from the carriage. . 

“Thank you for a friendly act, Mr. Owen,” she 
said, gently, as she placed her small hand in his, 

“Do not refer to it,” he responded. “You know 
I am Ned’s friend,” and they shook hands and 

arted, 
us There was a small side-entrance at the corner of 
the great wall and through this Iola passed, 

As she saw the carriage move away she went up 
the winding walk, which was very much shaded by 
the trees and shrubbery, until, with her heart beat 
ing somewhat faster than usual, she emerged within 
the shadow of the massive building. The moon was 
still shining brightly, but at this side of the house 
the shadows lay deep and heavy as she swift 
eit through the obscurity—no lights being visi- 

2. 
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A little further at the back there was a wing con- 
taining a number of rooms devoted at some seasons 
of the year to the occupancy of guests, but now 
vacant; through these Iola had left the house, leav- 
ing the door unfastened with a view to her return, 
Toward this door, which was seldom used, she 
directed her steps, keeping close within the shadow. 

Once a rustling of the trees caused her to come to 
a sudden pause, shrink against the wall and listen 
intently for a step. But, there was apparently no 
one on that side of the house, and the sound she had 
heard only the rising of the wind. 

She breathed more freely and sped onward with 
a step like a fairy. 

In a moment she had reached the disused en- 
roe glided softly up the steps and let herself 


Coming from the comparative light outside, the 
interior seemed intensely dark. But she had been 
out and in through this part of the house before, 
and its being unlighted and disused now gave her 
no sensation of fear, although had her mind been 
less | Sap the time and the place were emi- 
nently calculated to have that effect. 

She had groped her way through the hall, had 
reached the door, and was congratulating herself on 
her successful return, when it suddenly opened 
and a blinding light from a bull’s-eye lantern in 
the hands of a man wearing a mask, was flashed 
full in her face. 

Shocked by the suddenness of the encounter she 
reeled backward helplessly. 

Before her lips could move to utter a cry a thick 
cloth was thrown over her head and she felt herself 
rudely grasped, while a pungent odor filled the air, 
then she lost all consciousness. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
MISS SEACROFT. 


Nep Axrrme—for it was, of course, he who had 
followed the carriage, had seen from a distance Iola 
enter his father’s grounds. 

With a sigh of relief, and some doubts arising as to 
whether his suspicion of Owen had not done him 
emi he wheeled about and returned to the 


city. 

His night’s ride, however. and the conflict of emo 
tions aroused had had one good effect, It had taken 
his thoughts for a time from himself. 

He no longer wished to die, 


He would go abroad again and forget in another 
country the h an 


misery that had come to 
him and others in this. 3! 


Disposing of his horse he reached his hotel just 
in time to meet in the main hall a little group re- 
turning from the opera, the central figure of which 
was Miss Seacroft, the rape y instantly, so 
to speak, absorbed him and he ascended the stairs 
with them. 

He would have excused himself and gone to his 
rooms, but the lady would not permit it. 

“You are looking so greatly improved, Mr. Al- 

ine,” she asserted, “that I am quite sure your 
i ealth will not suffer by being kept up half an hour 
longer. 

“You see, sir,” said the old man, shaking young 
Alpine heartily by the hand, BF he have no resource 
except to come with us. My arling commands the 
fleet, and whether we willor no we must obey. In 
case of running away it becomes my duty to bring 

‘ou in. 

3 And, laughing at what he was pleased to consider 

his own facetiousness, he clung to Alpine’s arm and 

bvaid followed Miss Seacroft and her attendants to 
er rooms, 

There was a pianoin the apartment and the young 
lady, throwing aside her wrappings, went to in- 
struinent and seated herself, while the boyish old 
gentleman talked with a friendly warmth and earn- 


esluess that made Alpine feel, in spite of lis preoc- 


gees thoughts, and his fear of infrusion, complete- 
at e 


ase. 

Seen in the full light of the brilliant chandelier, and 
vivacious with the excitement of artistic triumph 
and well-earned plaudits—strengthened perhaps by 
a growing interest in the young man—Grace Sea: 


croft presented a c picture, 

She sung. 

But what she is unnecessary to record, and 
although Edward Alpine sought to do so he could 


not afterward remember. It may have been some 
airy nothing of the French school, or more solid 
music of German origin, or soft Italian airs that 
comprehended both. But the whole was vocal and 
instrumental harmony such as Alpine had never 
previously heard. 

It ceased, however, as all things good or indifferent 
must, and the young lady arose from the piano and 
turned—smilingly triumphant, at the knowledge of 
haan given an innocent pleasure—tow: her 

es' 
erThe young man expressed his gratification in com- 
ee, words that had the double merit of be- 

g brief and sincere, and were doubtless all the 
more appreciated, while the boyish grandfather ex- 
claimed, with as much enthusiasm as if it were the 
first time he had ever seen or heard her, with much 
clapping of hands: 

“Glorious, my darling—you are glorious to- 
night.” 


After a brief interchange of thought on unim- 
portant topics, the young man rose from hisseat to 
withdraw to his own apartments, 

“To-morrow we shall be out of town,” said Miss 
Seacroft, as she gave himherhand. ‘“@Grandpa is 
interested in an old place on the Jersey coast, known 
by, the unromantic name of Zhe House on the Marsh. 
It has been terribly out of repair and in a dilapi- 
dated state for years, but we have ordered it made 
inhabitable and propose going down’there to-mor- 
row to see what progress en made. If you 
take an interest in the ancient history of New 
York a trip with us might give you_an insight into 
some of its byways. One of the old Dutch Governors 
is said to have once lived there, and more recently 
it has been one of the irregular haunts of the pirates 
of Barnegat. So you see,” concluded Miss Seacroft, 
with a musical laugh, “ we are enabled to offer you 
first-class inducements to visit it. Will you come?” 

“Only too happy to do so,” responded Alpine, 
forced out of his eines abstraction by her deter- 
mined kindness and cordial interest. 

“Thanks for the promise. I will send you word 
at what hour we shall start,’’ 

And ina more hopeful mood the young man said 
good-night, and went to his rooms, 


+ 


CHAPTER VIIL 
AN IMPORTANT INTERVIEW. 

Tue enterprise and ene of the New York morn- 
ing papers, which makes them a map of each day’s 
life and its vast concerns, is so well known, that their 
promptness in publishing the following item of in- 
correct news in their early editions need excite no 
comment, 

‘* Maskep Buretars Aaary.—At a late hour last 
night, the daughter of one of our well known citi- 
zens, Frazier Alpine, residing at Washington 
Heights, was found insensible in adisused wing of 


| the mansion, The dwelling had been ransacked, in 


part, by burglars, some of the valuables belonging 
he Gane laying been dropped at the door where 
the young lady was found, together witha mask 
and some urelar’s tools. Itis supposed the young 
lady was returning from the garden, where she hi 

been for a walk, when she suddenly encountered the 
rogues bearing off their plunder, and, to silence 
her, a cloth ready steepedin chloroform was thrown 
over her head. Though the best medical skill is in 
attendance, the shock was of such severity that s] @ 
still continues unconscious, and there is even yets 
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possibility of a fatal resulf. The boldness of the | 


outrage is more apparent when we consider that the 
other side of the house was occupied at the time, 
and it is only another evidence, to which we have so 
often called attention, of the necessity of an addi- 
tion of brains to our already large police force.” 


This item was read by Edward Alpine as he was | 


finishing: his breakfast in his room, and reminded 
him with terrible force of what he had been persist- 
ently trying to put from him—the events of yester- 
day and the consequences of his own act. 
“Shocked, insensible, still unconscious, and may 
prove fatal.” 
He glared at the paper asit lay where it had fall- 
en from his trembling age as he repeated the 
words, while a sensation of despair stole over him.” 
“What should he now do?” he asked himself. 
“Should he visit his father’s house? No! He knew 


toc well that father’s stern, uncompromising sense | 


of justice, not to feel that he would be afar more 
unwelcome intruder now than even masked burg- 
lars. No; he would not go there, but he would see 
Mr. Bookout, that grim old lawyer, who had forever 
been standing likea sentry in his way. He would 
see him and obtain from him particulars of the mes- 
sage that he had yesterday sent him. He would de- 
mand the proofs. It might be that, yet—” 

He broke off suddenly in his reflections, and rising 
made some hasty changes in his dress, and leaving 
word he would be absent for an hour or more, 
started forth on his errand. 

Half an hour afterward he was knocking at the 
door of Mr. Bookout’s suit of rooms, and in answer 
to the response, ‘Come in,” he entered and found 
himself in the presence of Mr, Bookout. 

The lawyer was sitting at his desk in his custom- 
ary easy-chair, but rose on the appearance of his 


visitor. 

“Ah,” he said, in a tone of some surprise. “ Tt is 
you, Ned! Ih ted this honor to-day,” 
and he waved him to a seat near the door. 

Young Alpine dropped into it. 

He had never been a match, it dimly occurred to 
him, for his father’s legal man of business, and he 
did not waste words in apologies or compliments, 
ee ge to concentrate his powers on the business 
in hand. ; 

“You have seen the paper this morning?” ques- 
tioned Mr, Bookout taking up one on a side-table as 
he paused beside it and immediately laying it down 
again. “You know what happened last night at 
home to Iola?” 

Alpine bowed. . 

“And have come to me regarding it?” continued 
Mr. Bookout. “A sad affair following so close on 
the heels of the—of the other’—he added the last 
words slowly. ‘You do not, of course, purpose go- 
ing there?” 

Tis searching’ eyes were fixed for an instant on 
the young man’s face. 

“No,” he responded, gravely. “Not unless mat- 
ters can be placed in a different light.” 

“An unnecessary proviso,” interrupted the law. 
yer. “I do not see,” he continued, with rather 
more sternness in his manner, “ how they can be 
placed in a different light. The situation is one of 
your own creating.” 

The young man interrupted him impatiently: 

«J admit all that, and more; but what I wish are 
proofs—proofs that the situation is as you have 
stated it, in your communication yesterday. What 
evidence have you that the woman is, as you de- 
clare, still living?” 

“The very best,” said Mr, Bookout, with his cus- 
tomary calm, ‘the very best. Proofs? they are far 
too easy! Youseem to forget the situation. One, 
I repeat, of your own creating. Let me, without 
prejudice, recall it to you. ward Alpine, I can 
see as you have grown older you have grown wiser! 
But nine years ago—” 

“Let me say at once, Mr. Bookout,” interrupted 
young Alpine, “I was not a youthful moralist,” 


“Nine years ago,” repeated the lawyer as if Al- 
pine had not spoken, “you were in the habit of fre- 
queuting haunts you would have done better to have 
avoided—low concert-rooms, dance-halls and the 
like—I seek no excuse for this—you need make 
none,” as the young man moved with restless impa- 
tience, $3 On such an occasion you met a certain 
young Frenchwoman, an attaché of the place—shall 

name her?” 

“No, it is unnecessary,” said Alpine, as if defiant 
of the worst, and epee rapidly; ‘‘I met her thus, 
and in three days‘l married her, and in three weeks 
thereafter she ed from me with another man; and 
in three months more she was dead, as I heard and 
believed.” 

Mr. Bookout nodded. 

“The whole story,” continued the young man, et 
a hideous dream, and seems to me like the distem- 
pered imaginings of a fevered existence.” 

“Knowing this, Edward Alpine,” resumed the old 
lawyer, ‘as Ihave done all these years—conscious 
of your boyish weakness in it, as well as of yoursuf- 
fering by it—can you uestion my motives in at last 
preventing your involving yourself still deeper? 
‘When I found that that woman was not dead, can 
you wonder that I stood between you and the gentle 
ve whom you were about to marry, and whose 

eart you would have broken?” 

“No, no,” interrupted Alpine earnestly; “not to 
save my life would I willfully cause her a pang.” 

“But the proofs, Mr. Bookout—the proofs!” 

The lawyer slightly elevated his heavy eyebrows. 

“You do not doubt my word,” he said. 

“No, no, but ina matter like this is there not a 
poem ofa mistake? Are you sure of the evi- 

ence? That—” 

There was some bape. in the lawyer’s man- 
ner, as he interrupted him. 

«positive! he declared. “If you wish the con- 
ply ge of the truth by your eyesight you can 

ave it. 

“How?” questioned the young man, 

“ By seeing her!” 


THE VAILED WOMAN. 

Epwarp Atpie fell back in his chair. 

¥or a moment he was speechless, 

“It is true,” said Mr. Bookout slowly, pats 
the effect of his words as he spoke,—** that we migh' 
invoke the law in your behalf.” | 

“T thought of that, and it might be considered 
were it not for one thing,” commented Alpine, 

a minute’s silence. 

“ And what is that?” nee the mere 
“The fear that she—that Iola would not marry a 
divorced man, for of course she would have to be * 
told all the details of that wretched and unfortu- 

nate affair.” 

The lawyer nodded approvingly. 

'Phose brains of yours are clearer than they were, 
Ned,” he said; “and there is still another difficulty: 
the probability of the legal proceedings, that must 
necessarially expose the whole business of your 
youthful folly, becoming known to your father.” 

“TY could brave that, anything, things—rather 
than have Iola despise the man she once loved.” 

“That sentiment is not objectionable,” admitted 
the lawyer, ‘in one of your age; and I should ex- 

ect no less from your father’s son—my friend of 

alfa century;” and as if to emphasize the words 
he pe the young man his hand. 

“T cannot attempt to advise you, Ned, under the 
accra and disagreeable circumstances,” he con- 

ued with some degree of frankness. “Tt appears 
to me, however, that your project of again going 
abroad is wise. Time will exert its healing influ- 
ence, and— Hah! there’s a knock—and, now I re- 
member, it is possibly your father; he spoke of see- 
ing me shortly. Under the circumstances you 
better not see w 


“No,” said Ned, who had already risen, 


lo 
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“Step into my parlor adjoining, then; you will 
not be detained long.” 

As wie disa; 
opened the door, but the 
features gave place to his customary official air as 
Se gee his visitor enter, and resumed his seat at his 

lesk. 

It was a woman closely vailed who entered, and 
with an air of 
proached him, 

The lawyer looked at her with evident recogni- 
tion, but no apparent pleasure at seeing her. 

**T did not expect you, madam,” he said, coolly. 

The woman pushed back her vail, partly exposing 
her features,. which were of the brunette type, dark 
and regular, and indicating a woman of possibly 


thirty, though she would as easily have passed for | 


one older or younger than that. 

There was a restlessness about the full dark eyes 
—a nervousness in voice and manner—that seemed 
peculiar to her, and something about the corners of 
the mouth in the down-drawn lines that would pre- 
vent persons of ordinary caution from making her a 
confidant of important secrets, 

She rested a rather well-rounded arm on the law- 
yer’s desk and whipped the fingers of one hand with 
the fingers of the empty glove which she carried in 
the other. 

Something in the movement suggestive of vehe- 
mence and passion, the lawyer who was observant 
of this had thought, for he had noticed the same 
thing before. But he was not now thinking of it, 
He was thinking of Ned, as he looked at her and was 
wishing at that moment that the door was sufficient- 
ly ajar for him to see her. 

“You are very busy, monsieur, the lawyer,” said 
this strange visitor, with a slightly 'rench accent, 

“ Always busy, madame. You have come to me 
for some purpose??? 3f- 

“T have, monsieur, You kuow our little compact 
—agreement?” 

“Ido. The time is not up yet,’ he interrupted, 
looking at her over the top of a law-book which he 
had taken up. 

‘Monsieur is s) . No—itis not up yet; that is 
why Lhave come. But this time I would like the 
money you promised, in advance,” she continued, 
5p more rapidly; “T wish to go to New Or- 
leans. I have a position offered me as figurante, and 
if I make as much money as I expect it is not proba- 
ble that I shall give monsieur, the lawyer, the oppor- 
tunity of paying me any more money, which he so 

. mauch likes.” 

She laughed, showing aset of exceedingly white 
teeth, but the lawyer did not smile. 

He laid down the book, drew before him pen and 
bs r and made alittle memoranda which, holding 

is hand, he permitted her to read, 

“Ts it correct?” he asked. 

“Tt is correct, as monsieur, the lawyer, is always 
correct.”’ 

He arose and went into the next room, shutting 
the door behind him. — 2 

He found young Alpine walking to and fro in con- 
siderable excitement of mannor. 

“You h that voice?” questioned the lawyer. 

“ Distinctly— and recognized it.”’ 

“Would you care to glance at her?” 

“No,” he replied with strong emphasis. “It is 
sufficient that itis she.” . 

Yet, how strange a thing is Fate! Had Edward 
Alpine adopted the suggestion of the old lawyer and 

lanced at his waiting visitress, the resulé might 
ave then and there changed the current of his life. 

Mr, Bookout opened a small safe, devoted to per- 
sonal rather than business uses, and took from it 
pre money, with which he returned to the outer 
office. 

The young man waited two minutes, Pega five 
—heard a door open and close—and Mr. Bookout 
called him out. 

His late visitor had departed. 


peared, Mr. Bookout promptly | soon, Ned. But, let it end here, for the 
look of expectation on his | good riddance. Shke’s off for 


brisk and ready assurance ap- | 


“T did not expect,” he said, “that you would ob- 
tain a confirmation of the evidence you desired so 
resent, and 
New Orleans, so she 
Says, and she hints that New York has seen the last 
of her, If so,’ he added with some facetiousness of 
manner, “* New York will probably bear the burden 
of her absence with becoming spirit. ButI must go 
at onee to Washington Heights,” he concluded. 
“Don’t look so gloomy, Ned. Trust to Time to hel 
you. The worldis wide and much will be expected 
of you yet.” 

Summoning a clerk, from somewhere below, to 
look after the office during his absence, the two 
ome out of the building together and parted at the 
steps. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH. 

Betow New York on the Jersey side is a long 
narrow strip of land wpearic, | the ocean, which is 
sometimes alluded toin general phrase, as the Jersey 
marshes. Not that the marsh in question comprises 


| all so termed, but the special one with which our pen 


has to do had at its back what might be termed a 
foothill risin Rosas fifty feet or more above the 
surrounding low lan 

On this small ridge of rising ground which had 
once evidently been a mere sand-hill thrown up by 
the sea, there was a large old-fashioned roomy man- 
sion, which with its various out-buildings, occupied 
the crest, the grounds on each side sloping to the 
marsh and river, - 

This place was reached in fair weather by a shell 
road constructed for the purpose, but otherwise was 
easily accessible from the river side by boats from 
the sea, In foul weather and high tide the last 
method was the only one, for on such occasions the 
whole marsh for miles around was covered and the 
roadway was washed hy the surf. 

tever name had been given this estate in 
earlier days it had come to be known by all the im- 
mediate neighborhood as The House on the Marsh. 

That it had once been the residence of one of the 
old Knickerbocker Governors, as Miss Seacroft 
asserted, was undoubtedly true, and the strange 
stories that were rife in reg: to its having also 
been the haunt of the wreckers of Barnegat, might 
have been true in the old days, now so remote. 

At the present time there was new food for gossip 
in the arrival of carpenters, painters, and workmen 
who had set to work upon the house and grounds 
making needed fee ¢ 

This was the old place of which Miss Seacroft had 
spoken, and that arrangements had been made to 
re on the day following her meeting with Edward 
Alpine. 

Gould the young man have rescinded his promise 
to accompany them he would gladly have done so, 
and hurried at once aboard ship to return abroad, 
but as the steamer would not sail until the pena ag 
Saturday, he had no valid reason for excuse beyon 
his own wretchedness, and so, at the appointed bour 
he made his appearance, and joining Miss Seacroft’s 
party they set forth together. 

This trip was made forever memorable to Edward 
Alpine in various ways, not only by Miss Seacroft's 
amiable exertions to draw him out of the gloomy 
despondency which was continually Aspen 3 upon 
ae =) by the incongruous peculiarities of her at- 
tendan’ 

Odd as was the character of Mr. Seacroft so un- 
like that of most men of his age, having a vast 
amount of physical energy and mental shrewdness, 
allied to boyish characteristics, the young man 
found his intcrest quite as strongly ghallenged in 
Mrs. Chaperone and her son Cyrus, 

Mrs. Chaperone, it appeared, was the widow of a 
man who had been one of the most exalted and re- 
fined gentlemen of this or any other age, whose per- 
sonal attributes and whose scholarly acquirements 
no less than his position in society made him alike 
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| 
amarvel to those who knew him and to those who | 


knew him not. . 

At least this is the opinion that Mrs. Chaperone 
chose to entertain of her late lamented lord, and 
sought to fasten upon others. ~ 

With te exception of this peculiarity, however, 
Mrs, Chaperone was a most excellent soul, discreet 
and reliable and altogether trustworthy in her posi- 
tion, as Miss Seacroft had found, 

Her son, the fat Cyrus, was in every respect a 
complete contrast to his mother as we have already 
sai His face beaming like a full moon with good 
nature and health, and with a dry sense of humor 
that served as an admirable counterpoise for his 
mother’s lugubriousness, bs 

They reached the old place about noon, but found 
that the workmen who had been employed—unlike 
most workmen nowadays, it must be admitted— 
had seemed in a hurry to finish the task assigned 
them, had limited themselves to the exact repairs. 
suggested by the strict letter of their orders, an 
had gone, taking their tools with them; from which 
it was inferred that they would not return, 


Though this had not been expected by Mr, Sea- , 


croft. it created no surprise, and thanks to the use- 
fulness of the boy, Cyrus, an entrance was easily 
effected in the absence of keys through one of the 
windows, and bolis and bars removed, and the party 
admitted. 

The ringing of distant bells, and the suggestion of 
the hour of noon, induced the speedy unpacking of 
the hamper brought, and under Miss Seacroft’s su- 
pervision, Cy and his mother, Mrs. Chaperone, soon 
spread out in the ample porch, whence the view 


looked out to sea, a Junch which, to appetites sharp- | 


oat by the ride and the salt air, proved very at- 
active. 

After its merits had been fully discussed, the 
party eons to an examination of the house and 
grounds. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE PANEL PORTRAITS, 

Tue large rooms in the main building had been 
put in habitable shape—so declared the old gentile- 
man as they looked at them—adding with a some- 
what doubtful quaver of voice in the midst of his 
enthusiasm, as he looked at his grand-daughter, that 
it would depend very much on her how soon they 
could take actual possession. 

“Are you then in such a hurry, grandpa?” she 
questioned, looking back over her shoulder with a 
bright smile of inquiry from where she was standing 
with Alpine. 

“T? Oh, no, my darling; your time is always my 
time, no matter when it may be; but the old house 
is such a strange place we shall need a long time to 
get acquainted with it. ; 

* And our stay to-day will necessarily be short and 
consequently merely the prologue, grandpa,” she 
replied, “and we need not decide anything further 
than to ascertain what we are likely to require in 
case we do come. The interior thus far does not 
seem inviting.” 

“No, but quite the contrary,” declared Mrs. 
Chaperone, the funereal melancholy of whose face 
had in nowise lightened. “It isthe most gloomy 
and forbidding place I ever saw inthe whole course 
of me life,” she continued, ‘‘and if me dear C, was 


living—” 

Ls Which, thank goodness, he isn’t,” interpolated 
Miss Seacroft, in a stage-whisper, to Alpine. 

“T know he would never, never consent to me liv- 
ing a single weekinsuch aplace! And really, really, 


dear Miss Seacroft, he would, I know he would, insist | 


| 


that, dearly as I love you, I should give you warn. | 
ing,” and her countenance, from which all ho ap. | 
came 


cane to have fled, disappeared in a square o. 
“ But not until we have explored further, I hope,” 


said Miss Seacroft, restr a str impuls well startle his companions. 
laugh, a siltia: ra ee For, if the paintings 


The party then proceeded to further examination 
of the rooms on the ground floor, of which there 
were more than twenty in all, and found, in spite of 
the recent repairs of those in front, that they were 
still rather serene pepag 

They then ascended a broad, open stairway, fn an 
excellent state of preservation, at the head of which 
there was a broad and lofty apartment with two or 
vue stately chambers opening out to the right and 
eft. 

It was evident at a glance that this lofty room at 
the head of the staircase was the state apartment of 
the old Dutch Colonial period, for the doors and 
wainscoting, as, well as the ceiling, were thickly 
studded with ancient carvings of oak, and there were 
annmber of painted panels let into the woodwork. 

“The old Governor’s room for certain,” declared 
Miss Seacroft, clapping her hands with childish joy 
at a new discovery. “See what a magnificent view 
it commands from this window of the ocean yonder, 
and here he could look to the south and west and 
dream of future empires waiting the march of the 
all-conquering white man.” 

““Yes—yes, By enthusiastic darling,” assented the 
boyish grandfather, reappearing from one of the 
adjoining state-chambers and running toward her, 
with surprising activity. “Everything, is in fair 
preservation, my dear,”’ he continued, “ considering 
the lapse of time, and neglect. Look at these panel 
paints 

And he proceeded to open the shutters of all the 
windows so as to throw a stronger light upon them. 
Broad bands of mellowing sunshine fell into the 
room, ie hapa all it touched, 

Through its quickening influence the shadows of 
gloomy years fell away like magic; the musty room 

ecame flecked with whiteness, and dusty portraits 
glowed at once with new life, 

“Why, they are family portraits !—or at least they 
ought to be,’’ declared ss Seacroft in a tone 
assertion—half doubt. 

Stained, faded and injured as some of them were, 
they still gave ample evidence of faithful artistic 
work, whether her conjecture was true or other- 
wise. 

‘There was the traditional Dutch Governor of Colo- 
nial times in his quaint and awe-inspiring robes of 
office, and opposite to him a lovely ancient dame, 
whom he might have won to be his bride in some 
happier hour when the lover's ardor gave place to 
the magisterial ditmnity. 

So Miss Seacroft thought. 

There was also a cavalier with gay attire and flow- 
ing sleeve: silver buckles and long sword, wearing 
a slouched hat with drooping ostrich plume, who, 
Mrs. Chaperone suggested, might have been “one 
of those haunting Barnegat pirates ready to cut—” 

“Cut and run!” interrupted Mr, Seacroft, who, 
eyed the picture with no per favor. ‘More likely 
a smuggler captain of the 17th century,” he added 
with astrangé light in his eye. 

There was asudden pause in the lively flow of 
comment and exclamation which followed. this—an 
popuinre action of Edward Alpine that concentra- 
ted all eyes upon him, 

His gence wandered with more or less curios- 
ity andinterest from panel to panel, and had turned 
to the portraits on the opposite side of the room, 
om his gaze suddenly centered on one in the mid- 

8, 


He hastily moved toward it and a glow of recog- 
nition leaped into his face. 

““Good Heavens!” he breathlessly exclaimed. 
“How came that portrait here?” 


CHAPTER XT. 
IN THE OLD STATE APARTMENT, 
Tux recognition by Edward et of a face among 
ch Governor's room 


the pees n the old Du 
in The House on the Marsh, was an event that migut 


were executed in the seven: 
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! 
teenth century, how could it be possible for him to 
recognize an acquaintance? 

This was the very natural thought of the Prima | 
Donna as she pressed forward to take a closer view 
of the picture. 

It was that of a young and lovely girl in the first 
dawn of budding womanhood, with fair and regular 
features, graceful as a fawn, and with marvelous 
eyes that in life must have been bewitching in their 
luminous intelligence, 

Years, probably centuries, had elapsed since the 
painter had done his work, and the touch of time 
was over all; but even yet, itseemed to Edward Al- 
pine as if the bright eyes and fairy figure, and | 
een aes grace of Iola Marl were once more before 


m. 

For a minute, perhaps two, he stood like one en- 
thralled and gazed upon the Pea while the others 
in the room grouped themselves about him, and the 
boyish old gentleman, in growing excitement, looked 
from the painting to Alpine and back again with 
aeprmed inquiry, until at length the young man 
said, like one who breaks a spell that has bound him: 

> Strange, that there should be sucha resemblance! 
It seems impossible that it should be an accident,” 
and, turning, he addedin explanation; “I know a 
lady for whom that portrait might have been 
painted, with some slight change in the fancy cos- 
tume, which the artist has given her.” 

“Ts the lady a resident of the city?” asked Mr. 
ann, with considerable eagerness of manner. 

* Yes 


“Perhaps a relation of yours?” continued the old 
gentleman, 

“ Yes—in a certain sense, I suppose I might deem 
her a relative,” he replied, speaking rather slowly. 
** She is the adopted daughter of my father.” 

There was a curious sense of relief expressed in the 
face of Miss Seacroft on hearing this reply, and her 
features which had been slightly strained with curi- 
osity, or perhaps interest, resumed their natural 
mobility. 

“Tt is really remarkable that it should bear such a 
striking resemblance,” said Miss Seacroft. ‘‘The 
lady you mention must certainly be very beautiful, 
for in this ancient portrait the artist has evidently 
pomes the original at her best. What a pity thatit | 

1as been so neglected! But, we will remedy all 
that,” continued the Prima Donna, vivaciously ; “the 
room shall be restored. I really begin to be charmed 
with the place; this noble apartment, and the splen- 
did views we get from these windows give it aspecial 
claim to my favor.’ 

“Oh, Miss Seacroft, how can you say s0?’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs, Chaperone, “Iam sure that me dear 
C. if he were living—” 

** Would be sure to select one of these stately cham- 
bers for his own use,” interrupted the Prima Donna 
with a musical laugh, that disturbed the long silent | 
echoes; “so if you please, Mrs. Chaperone, don’t let | 
us consider any of his possible objections, We may 
come here, and we may not—it would be only for a 
brief period in a event—and you know, Mrs, Chap- 
erone, how often [ haveurged you to Jook upon the 
bright side of things! But we are losing precious | 
time; grandpa is already at the top of the house—let 
us follow him.” 

Tn fact, the voice of the old gentleman was heard 
at that minute calling to them to come up. 

They obeyed, and by a shorter flight of stairs 
reached a roomy observatory constructed partly of 
glass, much of which had been broken and roughly. 
replaced by boards. | 

m this look-out an unobstructed view could be | 
had of the whole country for miles around. | 

“There is certainly nothing very cheering up | 
here,” was Miss Seacroft’s comment, ‘‘ and this is one | 
of the points that should have come under the ob- | 
servation of the workmen. However, the needed 
repairs can be made later, under our own supervi- 
sion. If we only knew the history of the place it 
would be 60 much more interesting, T fear, Mr, 


Alpine,” she exclaimed, “you will déem your time 
misspent in coming out to it.” 

“On the contrary,” he declared, “it is such an 
entirely new experience to me already that I we-"* 
not have willingly missed it. But, as you sa 
history would lend an additional charm, Therem™*+ 
be information somewhere obtainable regarding 

“ As for that matter,” said Mr. Seacroft who haa 
ceased for a moment his restless looking about him, 
“there is plenty of information extant. 

_“ Do you know its ancient history, grandpa?” ques- 
tioned Miss Seacroft. 

“A little of it—a little,” responded the old gentle- 
man rather evasively. ‘‘The bare facts in a com- 
paratively new country like this are seldom hard to 
obtain, Old title-deeds, traditions, and personal 
reminiscences are usually relied upon to make his- 

ry. 


“Of course, grandpa; but, isn’t there a romance 
of history? For instance, isn’t there a story con- 
nected with that young lady's portrait? The hand- 
some cavalier, or some of the others?” 

The old gentleman’s countenance fell slightly and 
he looked disturbed. 

“Very likely, my dear,” he said, with a sigh, 
“there is a story and stories.” 

“T thought so!” cried the Prima Donne triumph- 
antly; “‘‘and if we knew them we would find the 
old place holds more secrets than one, Can’t you 
tell us one of them?” 

The old man had grown quite grave and his face 
had Jost its boyish expression. 

“T might, my dear,” he said, gently, regarding her 
with a glance of great tenderness. “I might—but 
not now.” 

“But. why not?” persisted Miss Seacroft, with 

childish whimsicalness, ‘‘ why not?” 
_ ‘Because the roe not yet finished, my dar- 
ling. It would be only what you call the pals 6, 
with the first and second acts perhaps, and the st 
yet to come,” he said, with marked gravity, quite 
unlike his usual manner, ‘Let us go down,” he 
added, abru ee 

They finished looking through the lower rooms,and 
ina few minutes were all outside, and walking up 
and down the rugged turf, observing where it sloped 
down to the ruinous old sea-wall on the inlet side, 
and where it terminated at the old shell road, beyond 
which was the beach. 

At the further end of the grounds and nearest 
the ocean where the sea-wall had probably had its 
terminus, and where the water was evidently the 
deepest, was the ruinous foundation of what had 
once been a boat-house, or if might have combined 
both boat-house and a summer-house above it, 
Most of the main wall on the ocean side was stand- 
ing, but with here and there a fracture that showed 
that at some period when high tides and fierce 
storms were abroad the waves dashed over it in con- 
siderably fury. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE BABY THAT DRIFTED OUT TO SEA, 

“ Gartm as the sea looks now,” said Mr, Seacroft, 
in response to some remark of Alpine, “there have 
been periods when the storm and tides together have 
made terrible havoc along this coast. Years have 
elapsed since I have visited it, but I can recall events 
that have been made ever memorable to me.” 

His glance rested on his granddaughter. 

There was a slight quaver in the old“gentleman’s 
voice, 2 sudden relapse from his boyish smile which 
was instantly recalled, however, as the young lady 
turned her loving eyes upon him 


“Ryents connected with this’ place?” she ques- 


tioned. 
“Yes,” replied the old gentleman. f 
“Then there is no better time for us to hear them 


OO ee 
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Siyse apparent reluctance at last gave way to the 
** -®entreaty reflected in all their faces, he began 

“Plows: 

. “shall not worry you with a long story as to how | 
and why it happened that I should have been the 
captain of a vessel and at a point somewhere off this 
coast on a certain September night, more than twen- 
ty years ago, yet such was the fact. In those days 
we had no signal flags flying in every port to indi- 
cate at what time we should avoid going to sea, to 
escape storm and wreck, as nowadays, and we had 
left port that morning with every prospect appar- 
ently fora smooth voyage. But there was a rapid 
change in the afternoon, and at nightfall it had 
already begun to blow a gale that threatened a tem- 
pest. We did what every coastwise man does on 
such oceasions. Housed all, made everything snug, 
battened down the hatches, lashed the portables, 
and as the wind was at first setting off shore were 
not greatly alarmed for the result. It began to 
change, however, and showed a fitfulness and fickle- 
ness that made it very uncertain whether we should 
blow high and a, onshore or out to sea, but I stood 
in as near as I dared and flung out an anchor. If 
Mr. Chaperone will be kind enough to hand me my 
glass from the basket peg! interpolated the old 
gentleman, ‘ perhaps can give you a better idea of 
our bearings.’ 

The glass was handed him and speedily adjusted, 
= the old man swept the horizon seaward with his 
glance, 

“There, my dear,"’ he said, holding it tor his grand- 
daughter to look, who in turn gave place to Alpine, 
“You see that point of land across the angle of 
the coast line?” 

They assented. 

“The inlet,’broad as it looks over yonder, seems 
much less narrow to-day than it did then, and no 
doubt it is greatly changed as most sea-coasts are 
constantly changing. But we were very nearly in 
a line with that point and I was looking shoreward 
through my glass when I saw what appeared to be 
the roof and part of the framework of a summer- 
house drift out beyond the point, going out to sea 
with great velocity. This impression of what it was 
was such an extraordinary one that I looked again 
to see if I could be mistaken.” 

“A strange vessel to put to sea in,” said Alpine, 
taking another glance across the water toward the 
point the old man had indicated. 

“Yes, At first I hardly made it out, but as it rose 
and fell driving nearer and nearer, mpelled by the 
fierce winds, I saw it was what I first conjectured. 
At the rate it was drifting I had oo to await its 
approach and be prepared to fend cff if there was 
danger of collision, It bore down close under our 
bow, and going forward with the glass I saw that it 
was indeed a summer-house but on her beam-ends 
and that in the angle of the roof lay a bundle of 
something that I could not clearly make out. lt 
looked like a child.” 

An exclamation of surprise greeted this announce- 


ment. 
“T had on board,” resumed the old gentleman 
*an old sailor who had been a whaler, and his skill 
and experience in throwing the harpoon was availa- 
ble then. At my suggestion he stood ready with a 
small grapnel which he threw with such success as 
to catch one of the projecting timbers. The line 
might not have held, but we instantly reinforced it 
with another and another, when we were able to 
warp the strange wreck along-side. 


But _ the |/ 


old gentleman, his boyish fac gleaming with pleas- 
ure. “It wds a baby—a dear girl baby, and when I 
lifted it out of its lucky imprisonment, and un- 
wrapped it, it awoke and began to cry in a most 
healthy way. Fortunately there were lady Fe 

ers on board, and the first officer had his wife with 

im, so that the little one was pecs taken care 
of. With the rescue of the child we cut loose from 
the wrecked summer-house and that was the last of 
it so far as we were concerned, for though the wind 
blew tremendously all night it abated in the morn- 
ing, and by night we were leagues away, bearing 
the little stranger with us.” 

Miss Seacroft rose impulsively as he concluded his 
story, and flinging her arms around his neck gave 
him a resounding kiss, 

“That is but the faintest shadow'of the thanks 1 
feel for your story, grandpa,” she breathed; 
“though I think, as you intimated, it is hardly more 
than the prologue of what you could tell.” 

* But, oh, it was a terrible thing,” exclaimed Mrs. 
CERES “and if my dear C. had been living—” 

“But as he isn’t, my good Mrs, Chaperone,” said 
the old gentleman, cheerfully, ‘‘let us go and sce 
how Cy is getting on with his fishing.” 

“Very well, sir,’ responded Mrs. Chaperone, with 
asigh of resignation, looking at her watch. “It is 
nearly time for the carriage to return for us, how- 
ever, and we will have to getting ready for our 
depa rture.”” : 

“Time enough, time enough,” briskly responded 
Mr. Seacroft, leading the way down the slope, 

Midway the old gentleman suddenly paused, 

“You see it?” he asked, painting, to the founda- 
tion stones, and the old sea wall, where the boy was 
pe ched. “I traced the wrecked summer-house to 

his point. Yonder was where it was inundated, and 
thence the girl baby drifted out to sea,” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A CONFERENCE, 
Tur Alpine mansion at Washington Heights never 
presented a lovelier picture in its exterior adorn- 
ments and surroundings than it did on that summer 


day. 

With the warm sunshine lying full upon its grassy 
terrace, and the shadows from many waving trees 
and shrubbery going and coming on the winding 
walks and flowery parterres, there was a beauty to 
delight the eye, and enrapt the senses like the calm 
and quiet of a perpetual Sabbath. 

To Mrs. Alpine, however, standing at one of the 
drawing-room windows, and restlessly drumming 
wi her fingers, this sense of quietude did not 
reach, 

‘A lady of admirable self-possession and equipoise, * 
as Mrs. Alpine undoubtedly was, the events of last 
night’s occurrence, and the startling mysteries they 
concealed, had given a shock to her sensitive nerves. 
Though hidden from Mr. Alpine and the household. 
there had been that in the recent occurrences to set 
her heart and brain on fire to a greater extent than 
they knew. 

Her suspense and anxiety was at length rewarded 
by the appearance of the housekeeper. ; 

“How fs she, Mrs. Wigsmith?” she questioned, 
anxiously going toward her, P 

“There is no change since morning, when the in- 
fluence of the drug was first thrown off. She still 
talks in the same unconscious way.” 

* Has the doctor gone?” : 

“Not yet, he is talking with Mr, Alpine in the din- 


roa of all strange things was the precious bun- 
dle lifted out of the angle of the roof where it had 
been caught and held fast by a brace of timbers 
which imprisoned it high and almost dry.on the 
u ost side.” 
e old gentleman paused and glanced at his 
anddaughter. She was watching him intently— 
eyes large and luminous. 
“Tt was a baby,” she said, softly, in anticipation. 


“Yes, my dear—yes, Mr. Alpine —affirmed the 


ing-roo Sid 
‘Then I will go up to her—she must not be left 
alone for a moment, Say to Mr. Alpine, as you go 
out, that I am with her.’ ; 
And with the words she ascended the broad flight 
of stairs, and entered a chamber on the second floor, 
from which the light was mostly excluded, 
Mrs. Alpine paused a moment in the open door- 
way, and glanced searchingly into the chamber. 
lu'n lay upon the bad, her fas" face flushed, Lair 
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disheveled, and a feverish light in hereyes. She 
was wholly oblivious of Mrs. Alpine’s presence, and 
her utterances were those of delirium, 

“ My poor darling,” cried Mrs. Alpine, gliding to 
her side and clasping her in her arms. ‘* Who is it 
yon wish?”’—for Iola in her wandering words kept 
repeat a name. 

* Another—another,”’ she repeated; ‘‘ Seacroft— 
Grace Seacroft. Cruel, cruel.” 

Mrs. Alpine seized her hand and with her own fair 
face against that of the girl tried to soothe her with 
loving words and caresses. And not in vain. 

The wandering words gradually became less and 
less frequent, the stifled sobs less convulsive, and 
phe athered herself into Mrs. Alpine’s arms with 

ner 
child, until at last she fell asleep, 


ead upon her matronly bosom, like a weary | 


For some time they continued thus, until the en- | 


trance of the housekeeper, who carefully read- 
ym the pillows and aided in placing her gently 
yack upon them, while whispering that Mr. Alpine 
was waiting below. 


mother’s affection and tenderness, Mrs. Alpine 


* And you have accepted? she asked, 

“Oh, no; not yet. Iwished first to consult you, 
though I have givén the papers to Bookout with in- 
structions to make inquiry as to the respectability 
and standing of the parties. The property so far as 
he has mentioned does not seem Cte valuable 
or desirable, being mainly an old dilapidated estate 
lying just below the city on the Jersey coast, known 
as The House on the Marsh.” 

“ The House on the Marsh |” 

The lady started suddenly as she thus echoed her 
husband’s words and dropped a handkerchief she 
held in her hand, which Mr, Alpine, with his accus- 
‘tomed gallantry, sprung up to restore. 

She passed the delicate fabric of lace and cam. 
bric over her face for a minute or two before she 
again spoke, 

“A strange request—a very strange request—from 
a stranger to a gentleman of your Sea she 
finally remarked, speaking very slowly. ‘It is so 
like you to take ample time for thought before de- 


| ciding, thouga my first impulse would be, with my 
With a final glance at Iola, which had in it all of a | 


glided down the stairs and joined her husband who |! 


was pacing up and down in 
bay window. 

With his customary chivalrous courtesy he came 
forward, and taking both her hands in his led her to 


a seat. 

“She is better, I think,” said Mr. Alpine; ‘at least 
the doctor said there would be improvement—is it 
so?” 

“To the extent of her s'eeping,” replied Mrs, Al- 
pine. ‘Like a tired child she fell asleep with her 
head upon my bosom.” 

“ Dear heart,” commented Mr. Alpine sympathet- 
ically: “‘ we may then hope that her mind will be 
calmer when she wakes,” 

“But there is a mystery, a strange mystery,” as- 
serted Mrs. Alpine, 

“How she could have encountered those wretches 
in those unoccupied rooms?” questioned Mr. Alpine. 
“Itseems plain. The police made a further and 
more careful examination, but have been unable to 
discover anything more than was previously re- 
ported. Iola must have gone into the pres oor 
girl, in her anguish and excitement and left the door 
open, whence the burglars entered.” 

“It was not that entirely that 1 referred to. I ob- 
served, just now, that Iola kept repeating ineohe- 
rently the name of Seacrott—Grace Seacroft—a 
name entirely unknown to me, and probably to 
you? 

“Yes,”’ assented Mr, Alpine reflectively. 
eall no lady of that name; but—it seems a lar 
cvincidence—I received a letter yesterday signed 
Seacroft, Edward Seacroft, containing a proposition 
concerning his granddaughter, which Thad intended 


e embrasure of a large 


“Tre- 


to have shown you last night. It was that letter’ 


taat I was discussing with Bookout in the library.” 
* * Did Iola know of this?’ questioned Mrs, Alpine. 

“ No—not a word had been uttered to any one save 
Bookout, and he had not reterred to it.” 

““Have you the letter?” 

= "Nos I eee to have to say that I have not; but 
I shall see him to-day. I thought probably he would 
be here by this time,” 

** \ proposal you say—of what nature?” 

“Tso regret not having it to show you,” replied 
Mr. Alpine with an air of some annoyance; “but in 
substance it set forth that the writer, now seemingly 
in good health for an old man of seventy, has a 
chronic disease of the heart and feeling himself lia- 
bie to die suddenly at any moment, desired to place 
lis granddaughter—whose age by the way he did 
not state—under the guardianship of some well- 
known gentleman like myself. He represented that 
she is heir to certain property by which she would 
be wholly independent. My reputation, he was 

pleased to say, was such that he urgently desired 
hat I should accept this position as guardian and 
trustee, 


desire to save you from care *—and her white hand 
stole gently into his as she spoke—‘‘I should have 
certainly said no—no. But perhaps you are wiser 
to take time before saying it.” 

Mr. Alpine looked ene s 
ent objection, but gratified at 
his cares and responsibilities. 

“You would, then, advise me against the accept- 
ance of such a trust?” 

“‘T should hardly think it necessary to place it in 
that light,” said Mrs, Alpine, ‘The fact you men- 
tion of an old, pion i estate, while of course in 
nowise objectionable in itself, perhaps, would seem 
to indicate neglect and instability of character on 
the part of the owners.” 

“True, my dear, true. Still, I specially cautioned 
Bookout, and he would well understand without, 
that our inquiries must be rigid.” 

“That being the case, and very doubtful of meet- 
ing with a ae and _ satisfactory responses, little 
more need be said about the proposition, Yet it 
seems singular that Iola should have repeated the 
same name as if with dread. . But I must goto her 

ain,’ she added, as the clock rung out the hour, 
eeRising as.she spoke, and glancing out of the win- 
dow, an undefined change passed over her face, 

“Yonder is Mr. Bookout coming up the walk,” she 
said; ‘“‘ your surmise was correct.” 

Mr. Alpine’s countenance brightened up, and he 
rose at once and waved his hand in temporary 
ee as they left the drawing-room by opposite 

oors, 


rised at her appar- 
er consideration for 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE, MISSING LINK. 


Mr. Aurrne hurried down the hab ond surprised 

his visitor by giving him admittance himeelf. 

| The saene first words after shaking hands were 
or Lola, 

* Asleep,’”’ responded Mr. Alpine, ‘‘ with prospects. 
of the improvement gy 2 rings. But it has. 
beena wretched business. Police and doctors go-- 
ing and coming, and the whole house up- 
set, Things, I hope, will soon settle down to a 
calmer condition; but for this affair I should have 
been down-town this morning. But you do not look 
as well as usual.” 

“T?? questioned Mr, Bookout, with a little start of 
surprise, for coming as he did from that momentous 
interview with Ned Alpine and the sinister French 
danseuse, his first thought was of them. His coun- 
tenance preserved its usual calm. “No,” he ad- 
mitted, “That is very natural, too, with the papers 
ringing from one end of the city to the other with 
this outrage at your house, tosay nothing of the 
cee disappointment to usall of that matter of 

esterday.’ 
z Mr. ‘Alpine's face clouded and grew dark. 

“We shall survive it,”’he declared in atone of 
stern bitterness, 
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While speaking Mr. Alpine conducted the lawyer 
into the library, and he now pushed an easy-chair 
toward him and took another himself, 

Mr. Boolout drew his chair up to the broad table 
in Be COS, of the room and took out a large pock- 
etbook, 

**T knew you would not forget my mention of the 
discovery I had made,” he said, taking out a paper, 
“and Ihave brought a copy of the missing link, if 
we may so term it, with me. As itis copied inm 
cramped and angular hand I may as well read it;” 
and without waiting for assent he proceeded to do 
80; 

« ‘Married, Nov. 4, 1710, Sir James Alpine, of Al- 
pine Manor, to Grace, only child of Edward Sea- 
croft, Mariner, of Riverside;’ signed by the pastor 
and duly witnessed.” 


“That is a prize,” commended Mr. Alpine. ‘The 
Sir James mentioned is he of whom_we heard so 
much while making our search onthe English coast, 
and sometimes, Iam afraid, not always to his credit, 
Married the child of Edward Seacroft. Good 
heavens!”’ he added, with a sudden start. ‘Do you 
observe, Bookout, that is the same name as that of 
the man who sends the proposal?—see!” | 

“Yes: I observe it now that my attention is drawn 
toit. Merely a coincidence, of course, my dear Mr, 
Alpine; notice the date, 1710. More than one hun- 
dred and sixty years ago.” t 

“But this Seacroft who writes me might possibly 
be a descendant—the name is not common here- 
abouts. We must investigate it. How remarkable 
it would be if this stranger should turn out..to 
ie even a remote bebe ¥ = Srey interested. 

Ye must compare notes wit ie party. 

“You aver nity I suppose, ayia with Mrs, Al- 
pine in the matter?” questioned the lawyer. 

A slizht annoyance was perceptible on the fea- 
tures of Mr. Alpine. 

*“‘ Why—yes, I have; very briefly, however. The 
fact was "—drawing his chair a little nearer to that 
of the lawyer—“ that Iola in a flighty way kept re- 
peating the name Seacroft—Seacrofé, as if in some 
measure attributing her troubles to it. A mere 
phantasy, of course, but Mrs. Alpine mentioning the 
matter as something strangely Inysterious, I was re-- 
minded of the letter and the proposal. 

“Did she think favorably of it?’ asked Mr. Book- 


out. 2 
“To tell the truth, no, She seemed to think it 
would be assuming care and responsibility on my 
nart on behalf of persons of whom 1 knew nothing. 
ut this copy of the missing registry leaf, for whic. 
we searched so long abroad, throws an entirely 
new lighton the matter, as being at least a remark- 
able coincidence worth searching out, and one al- 


most certain to enlist her interest; for between our- | 


selves, although she has never shown any deep 
desire in the matter further than that my researches 
should be successful, she yet understands how grati- 
fying it would be to me to complete the successive 
links in the family history.” 

And, rising as he spoke, he went to an ornamental 
safe, which was built in with the shelving on one 
side of the library, and, unlocking it, brought out two 
elaborately bound volumes in manuscript, 

“For more than thirty years I have made the 
gathering of these facts a special object, as you 
know, and naturally I look upon this acquisition as 
in some degree the keystone of the arch which we 
have been building. We must see this Seacroft,” he 
continued, with animation, ‘and perhaps—” 

So interested was Mr. Alpine in the theme under 
discussion that he had not heard the footstep of his 
wife, who had softly entered and now laid her hand 
upon his arm, giving a formal bow of recognition to 
the lawyer. . page 

“You are just in time, my dear,” he declared, 

ushing forward a chair, ‘* Our friend, Mr, Bookout, 

2s at length succeeded in securing that important 


| upon him his acce 


‘ 
link In the family record, of which you havé heard 


so much,” 

Mrs, Alpine smiled at the reference in a manner 
that suggested to the lawyer that she had possibl 
heard quite too much regarding her husband’s 
special hobby, 

“ But it is not alone the fact of the discovery,” he 
continued; ‘‘the mystery of that name uttered by 
Tola is deepened. Look at the registry leaf, or 
rather Mr, Bookout’s oa 
i ‘The lady glanced at the paper spread out before 

er, 

‘*T remember the name of Sir James Alpine very 
well from hearing your discussion of it, but the 
name Seacroft is strange—and Grace, too—that was 
the name that Iola uttered,” she added, examining 
the paper more closely. 

She looked intently at the lawyer. 

“ Where is the original of this paper?” she asked. 

“ Secure in my safe at the office.” bed 

“*Bookout deems it too precious to risk,” suggest- 
ed Mr. Alpine. 

“How could Iola have heard that name?” she 
questioned, addressing herself directly to the law- 


yer, 
ve Impossible to say,” he responded, briefly; “ but 


as I have before remarked—a coincidence,” 


“To me,” said the lady decisively, “ there is some- 
thing ominous in it—ominous!” with a slow gesture 
that impressed Mr, Alpine. 

“Do not proceed further in this matter,” she con- 
tinued addressing her husband; ‘‘I fear—I fear 
that you will find imposture and villainy lurking 
beneath it.” 

“And yet the manner in which mee came 
into my possession is simple enough,” said Bookout. 
“Tt might have been produced long ago but for 
having been overlooked. It was among old papers 
belonging to an estate, and I think there can be no 
question of its genuineness.” 

“So far as you are concerned, of course not.” 
But Mr, Alpine has made no secret of his desire to 
secure this evidence, or of his willingness to pay 
largely for it. Whether acceptable or not he of 
course judge. But it is the other matter I petal 
refer to. As Ihave already suggested to him, in 
the burden of xeapepeitsley sought to be thrust 

ance would be most unwise.” 

“But, my dear, there would be no harm in further 
inquiry—in seeing the part 5 

“Merely a trouble that had better be avoided. I 
should suggest that Mr. Bookout respond declining 
with thanks.” 

_ “Had 1 entertained the possibility of an objection,” 
Said Mr. Alpine, “1 could easily have taken the 
course you wish, but Iam afraid itis a little too 


“Yes,”’ said Mr. Bookout. ‘I have arranged to 
meet the writer at my office to-morrow; and from 
there if time permitted, or at some future period "— 
he added slowly—‘“I thought we would visit the old 
property in question now called —” 
re rs. Alpine rose suddenly with her hand raised for 

lence, 

“ Hark! was not that a sound from Iola’s cham- 
ber? Pardon. my abrupt withdrawal from your con- 
ference—as unceremonious as my entrance,” and 
with a wafture of the white hand she hurried away. 

She closed the door behind her, crossed the draw- 
ing room and ascending the stairway paused a mo- 
ment to glance into Iola’s chamber where the young 
girl was quietly sleeping while the housekeeper 
watched by her side, and then passed on—going into 
her own apartments, 

_Once in her own room with the door locked, the 
rigid self-possession she had maintained gave way. 

“At last, at last! she murmured—“‘after all 
these years "—wringing her hands and walking up 
and down in extreme agitation; “is the blow to 
fall? Oh, if I could have told the truth—the terrible 
truth—at that time, what hours of agony would have 
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* been spared me. But, no; if would have been the 
knell of love and—and of hope. The House on the 
Marsh! Can it be, as Bookout asserts, a coincidence? 
No, no. Is it not rather evidence of his craft? Yet 
what does he know? Oh how, through all these 
years, that dark period comes back to me! It was 


the year of his European absence when that fright- | 


ful storm arose; the incoming tide had undermined 


the foundation of the old summer-house in which | 
For two hours | 


the children were wont to play. 
they had been left locked in by their attendant— 
whose duty it was to be with them, while she went 
—what matters it now where? A chubby boy of 
four, a girl of two. 

“A platform leading to the building overturned at 
the moment of my approach and the summer-house 
itself an to settle and sink into the rising waters. 
Atimminent risk I dashed across the moving tim- 
bers—in at the open window, caught up one child 
and out again, returning for the other at still greater 
peril. Too late! The building with a sudden crash 
overturned and wasswept away. What could I do? 
I dared not face the consequence of neglect. The 
mother already a hopeless invalid—the father soon 
expected to bear us away to the mountains. Grief 
and tears do not bring back the dead. Who should 
eondemn my action? One mother’s heart atleast 
was saved a pang! And mine? Ah, why these 
tears? Well, well! Shall not all I havesuffered 
eee for me oram I now to lose all worth Siac 

‘or? Why should an impression so strong of evi 
come tome? What have I to fear from their visit to 
the old House on the Marsh? Nothing, nothing!— 
Or why seek to prevent its coming into their posses- 
sion?—for as I have sometimes dreamed—” 

She paused and did not finish the thought aloud, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
OWEN’S SCHEMES. 

Axout the samo hour that Mrs. Alpine, in the 
pe of her elegant apartments, was defining a 

alf-expressed fear of the purposed visit to the old 
House on the Marsh —something was transpiring 
down-town which requires our attention, 

In asmall office on an upper floor, in a localit; 
convenient to the money center of Broad and Wall 
streets, Douglass Owen was walking up and downin 
a manner that betokened that his scheming mind 
was far from being at ease. 

A woman thickly vailed, who had been massne a 
business interview with him, as appeared from his 
subsequent remarks, had just taken her departure 
and his natural irritation had not been greatly bene- 
fited thereby. 

“It is useless to expect that hook to hold very long, 
and I have done the wisest thing in urging her de- 
pee out of Bookout’s way. Keen ashe is, and 

‘oolas she may be, there is no trusting that cord to 
bind for length of time; I must have some 
stronger hold than that, The plan I have thought 
out will do it effectually, aud the risks are as nothing 
compared to what I shall gain. At present every- 
thing hangs on the breath of this woman,and though 
bound to my interest by her necessities she would 
be as readily bound to somebody else by a er 
offer. If Bookout really had an inkling of the 
truth, my cheerful fl os would be at anend, 
for though inclined to hold a taut rein he is still. dis- 
posed to advance my interest with Iola, and that is 
a part that must not be hazarded. Yet, money I 
must have. Broker & Co. tell me that the last do 
of margin on Lake Shore and Union is wiped out. 
and that my venture in petroleum stocks has left 
me considerably ,in their debt, which must be made 
good at once, My little blind of business here—” 

He paused a moment to glance bitterly around 
the room at the meager furnishing, and at the 


transom over the door, where could be seen through | 
the glass in inverted letters, in addition to his name, | 


the rather fictional legend: 
._,,, DEALER IN Bonds AND STOCKS.” 
“This,” he resumed, “has uot served in the last 


| tx months to pa 


for my lodging, and the little 
rofitit has brought me has diminished to nothing. 
o—money I must have, and an opportunity is now 
given me to get it, and at the same time crush my 
Tival. It must be done at once as Ned will, no doubt. 
leave by the next steamer. I know where ol 
Frazier Alpine keeps his principal bank account, 
and Ned checks at the Continental. The thing is 
very simple. A draft from Frazier Alpine in Ned's 
favor, for, say $5,000, must be duly certified and 
deposited at Ned’s bank to draw against. Luckily T 
remember that peccieoly this amount was so de- 
posited when Ned went abroad last—the old gentle- 
man insisting upon making hima birthday present.” 

While uttering these last words Owen had seated 
himself at a desk and began to overhaul the papers. 

From a drawer, he took several blank checks, and 
selecting a pen with great care, began to fill one of 
them up. en he came to the signature he paused, 
and taking a letter from his pocket—which was 
merely a formal note of business thanking him for 
some information about stocks—he spread it out be- 
fore him, made a careful examination of the signa- 
ture with a magnifying glass which hetook from the 
desk, and after two or three attempts on blank slips 
of paper, copied it on the filled-out check. 

“A neat stroke of business,” he declared, com- 
paring the two with the magnifier. ‘Equal to the 
original and better.” 

‘aking another blank check on Ned’s bank, and 
selecting a different ink, he rapidly filled it out for 

,000, writing the signature—‘“ Edw. Alpine” 
with a complex flourish, 

He gave himself no time for hesitation, but rising 
with promptness went to a wardrobe standing in 
one corner of the room from which he took a 

rtsman’s coat and hat, which he quickly ex- 
changed for those he had on. 

“Strange, that so slight a thing should make so 

‘eat a change,” he commented, surveying himself 

the glass. ‘* Ned little fancied when he left these 
old traps here, before he went abroad, that I should 
some day make good use of them,” F 

Putting the checks in a large bank envelope with 
other papers, he unfastened the door and let mself 
out, locking it behind him. ‘ 

e was gone not more than twenty minutes, when 
he came hurriedly up-stairs, two steps at a time and 
somewhat out of breath, and gave himself admit- 


tance. 

Not till he had locked the door did he pause or 
look behind him, and then the lurking fear that is 
the sleuth-hound of all criminal acts, made itself 
apparent in his searching glance about the room, — 

“Done,” he muttered, “and well done,” with 
nervous trepidation in his voice, as he proceeded to 
dispossess himself of the sportsman’s garb and re- 
place it with his own. . fi 

“Tt was even easier than I thought, Discovery is 
impossible until the last of the month at least, when 
the books are written up, at which time Ned will be 
on the opposite side of the water, and whatever 
course the old man takes he will be sure to justify 
himself by letting Ned’s crime be known to his 
family; in any event it will forever kill his chances 
with Iola; and after all, that is the main thing with 
me. Lie there, hostage to fortune!” 

And as he — he threw the money he had ob- 
tained on the desk. 

He smote his hands with emphatic gesture and 
strode up and down with a fierce glow of passion 
coming and going on his dark face. 

‘¢] will not say what I will—but she shall be mine! 

however,” he continued in a milder tone, “is 
only the last resort. High-toned as the old man is 
in his unimpeachable integrity, he is not eae to 
stand in his adopted daughter's way in opposing her 
marriage, after her being rejected by his son, and he 
dishonored beyond all possible redemption. The 
prospect will certainly be Al for me. No, I must 
play the fox rather than tho wolf. é : 

He placed a portion of the money in his pocket, 
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and the rest in a small iron safe, mutterin, 
did so: “This is the first time there has 
dollar in it for a month,” 

He then proceeded to improve his appearance by 


as he 
een & 


some additions from the wardrobe—his half-mut- | 


tered reflections indicating some definite purpose in 
his mind. 

“T can stop at Bookout’s as I go up and inquire as 
to Iola’s condition and make an impression on the 
old lawyer at the same time.” He was on the point 
of going out when he was startled by a sudden 
knock at the door. 

So seldom was business in the habit of coming his 
way that it was an innovation to the routine of the 
Lee ’s dullness. 

e moved toward the door to open if when a la- 
tent thought of his recent transaction, and the pos- 


sible consequences it involved, caused a sudden | 


pallor to sweep across his dark visage, With a 
noiseless backward step he swiftly pulled out a 
drawer ewe a pistol which lay within, and thrust 
it in his breast. 


—" 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
THE VISITOR. 

THERE was a second knock at the door, 

He opened it. 

Whether he breathed more freely on seeing and 
recognizing his visitor is hard to determine, 

Yor it was Edward Alpine. 

* Ah! Ned Alpine,” he exclaimed, ‘This is a sur- 
ipa Comein. I intended calling on you to-day, 

hen will you sail?” 

“ Not until Saturday,” responded Alpine cordially 
entering and shaking hands. 

“Glad to see you, but_ never thought you would 
find your way up here, How long will you remain 
abroad?’ 

“ An indefinite period; I shall not probably return 
for years. The little fortune that was left me was 
mostly invested in London, and you may be glad to 
know that it has grown on my hands—thanks to 
wiser heads than mine that made the investment, 
TuoUES not large it will suffice—for my personal 
needs.” 

Owen expressed his satisfaction, for anything that 
insured his rival’s continued absence abroad would 
conduce to the success of his plans and purposes 
here; and yet it excited his wrath and ire that this 
lordly idler should be so much better placed in the 
world, as he deemed it, than himself. 

You were born under a lucky star,” he declared 
in Z tone that disguised his réal feelings from his 
visitor. 

“That is the stereotyped phrase of the day,” as- 
serted Alpine, gravely—“ but in my case it has no 
foundation in fact. I have, as you know, lost all 
worth living for.” = 

He sighed wearily aS he spoke, and rising from his 
chair took a turn or two up and down the room, 
quite unmindful of the evil glances following him. 

**So,” he exclaimed pausing and looking about him 
—“this is where you still hold forth. I thought 
perhaps I would find you moved, but concluded to 
risk a run up. I have been down on the Jersey 
coast to-day to an old place called The House on the 
Marsh, with a party whose invitation I could not 
well refuse, and am on my way up town.” 

“Tremember the old place,” said Owen. 
down there last year gunning and fishing. 
cupied?” 

“Not yet; but the party I was with, who are the 
owners, have had it repaired and talk of moving in 
next week. But this don't interest you. Have you 
seen Mr. Bookout to-day?” 

“No, I thought of 
you saw the paragraph in the paper, 1 suppose, 


a was 
Is it oc- 


* about that affair at the mansion? 


“Yes—and that was one reason why I wished to 
see you.” 

Owen braced himself up strongly, very doubtful 
of what was coming. 


ing there on my way home— | 


“from that paragraph T judged you could not 
have taken her—Iola—into the house?” 
|“ Qertainly not. It was her request that I leave 
her at the gate,” replied Owen, in asilent rage with 
himself that he had done so. For what an opportu- 
nity he had lost to win the young girl’s gratitude, 
Possibly he would have encountered the burglars 
and put them to flight. 

Alpine sighed, and resumed the chair from which 
he had arisen, 

“Tt is a matter for future regret—like all the rest 
of it,” he said; ‘* but she is the central figure upper- 
most inmy mind. Iam anxious—very anxious—to 
hear something of her condition, Suppose you go 
up there and make inquiry?” 

“T would be very glad to—serve you,” said 
Owen in jealous surprise at what he looked upon as 
an evident intention of clinging to the girl in defi- 
ance of what had occurred, 

Alpine noticed his hesitation. ‘ 

“There would be nothing extraordinary in your 
calling, Owen, basing your action upon the item in 
the papers, You would probably only see the house- 
keeper, and my name would not be mentioned.” 

“T shall call if you wish it,” said Owen, reluct- 
antly, after a moment’s reflection; “ but 1am bound 
to say that my reception yesterday from your 
father was not of the kind to stimulate any special 
efforts in that direction. He would not even receive 
the message with which I sought to soften the blow.” 

*““What did he say?” asked young Alpine, in a 
constrained voice. 

“He was more vehement and stormy than you 
ever saw him. A perfect tiger!—in the first out- 
burst of his passion your life would hardly have 
been worth a button!” 

“So fierce as that?” 

“Yes, And now I remember, he shouted: ‘Tell 
him he is no longer my son!’ and ordered me ‘ away!’ 
in wrath and scorn, with other words I was toomuch 
disturbed to remember,” __ 

“Tt is another regret added to the load already 
bear,” commented Alpine, “that you should have 
suffered for my sake, And she—and she—did she 
say nothing?” 

‘Fell as if stricken with death,” cried Owen, un- 
sparingly, anxious to color the picture all through— 
* fell as if dead into Mrs, Alpine’s arms,”’ 

Edward Alpine’s face was turned away and his 
strong frame shook with anguish, 

* And you saw her no more?” he questioned, after 
a minute or two had elapsed, with his face still 
turned away. 

“Yes; she came into the hall just as I was leav- 
ing where Mr. Bookout had followed me, bearin 
herself like a queen, whose crown had been insulted, 
and gave me a ring which she ordered me to give 
you. Here it is,” producing it as he spoke. 

Alpine reached out his hand mechanically with 
his gaze still averted, and the other dropped the 
ring into it. 

There was a glow of exultation in Owen’s manner 
which the unhappy young man did not observe, 
The flerce jealousy that flamed in his dark face at 
every thought of Iola’s love for Alpine, gave way 
for the moment to an expression of triumph, 

Yor some moments silence ensued, 

“Under the circumstances, then, I say no more 
about your calling,” said Alpine, at length. “Though 
I was desirous of obtaining the very latest news 
from the house.” 

“T had already determined calling on Mr. Bookout 
as I went up-town, and shall of course inquire what 
information he has, and if you wish will report to 
you in the evening.” 

“Tshall be obliged to you, Owen, if you will do 
so,” said Alpine, ri-ing with some weariness of man- 
ner. “It will only add another to the obligations 
that your work of last night laid me under," 

“You are lavish of your words to-day,” said 
Owen, recovering his composure with an effort, and 
| a sudden gleam of cunning in his eye, that his visitor 

did not see, 
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“T only regret that Iwas unable to do more, but | pany her on her round of duties in closing up for 


Since you are so good as to mention it, there is one 
thing that ocevrs to me, Mr. Bookout of course 
knew nothing of my taking the young lady home at 
your uest; it is just possible that when he hears 
of it, as it is almost certain he will on Miss Marl’s re- 
covery, that he might be inclined to blame me. In | 
such case a line from you would do me good service, 
to the effect that it was by Paces order and at your 
request that I bave done what I have, and that in 
short you assume the consequences of my acts.”’ 

“Of course, if you wish it,’’ said Alpine, with ap- 
parent surprise; “nothing is easier; but I don 
suppose you will have any trouble. Give me a 
pen.” 

He drew a sheet of ond before him, and dashed 
olf a few lines, which he read, as follows: 


“Tt was at my request and at my desire that | 
Douglass Owen has done what he has, I assume the 
entire consequences of hisacts. Epw. ALPINE.” 

“There! will that do?’ 

Owen’s eyes sparkled with a dangerous light 
which, however, he hastened to vail from observa- 
tion by bending over to look at the paper. 

‘Just the thing,’ he replied. ‘Of course it may 
not be necessary. But thrice armed is he who has 
the wherewith when it is necessary—as some poet 
did not an fs 

“T shall see you to-night, then?” questioned Al- 
pine, preparing to depart; and having received an | 
auswer in the affirmative, with a brief good-by, he 
took bis departure, 

Owen waited until his footsteps died away and a , 
sardonic smile curled his lips. 

“A splendid thought that,” he asserted, looking 
at the paper young Alpine had given him, ‘“‘ He as- | 
sumes the consequences of all my acts. While in a 
legal point of view it would not shield me, perhaps, 
from some things, yet it would be sura to have 
weight and consideration with Frazier Alpine— 
Biowld aeerer become necessary for me to put it to | 

1e test.” : 

He carefully placed the paper away in his pocket | 
and let himself out, locking the door behind him. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A GHOSTLY NIGHT. 
Mr. James Booxovur did not return to his bachelor | 
quarters in the city that evening. 
The conversation between himself and Mr. Alpine 
in the library, had been so extended, that the law- 
yer yielded to the mt request of his friend and 


client and remained to supper; devoting the half- 
hour eee ey in going over the disused wing, the 
scene of the last night’s startling adventure. 


Later in the eve: , finding a general air of rest- 
lessness pervading the whole household, from the 
stately Mr. Alpine himself and his fair wife, to the 
bell boy who opened the door, he succumbed to 
solicitous requests and concluded to occupy for the 
night the room always at his disposal in the man- 
sion. 

As a natural consequence of this, Douglass Owen 
did not see the lawyer at his office as he had ex- 

ted, and did not obtain the latest information to 

ring to Ned Alpine. 3 

The weather ae the day had been unusually | 
fair, but toward nightfall there was a lowering of 
clouds on the horizon, a misty vapor rolling up from | 
the fields and river, and a diminution of the sun’s 
ste that denoted a probable storm. 

ith the final disappearance of the sun and the 
coming on of darkness the rising wind began to lift 
the branches and bery surrounding the man- | 
sion in a manner that gave the terraces and lawns a ' 
widely different aspect from what they presented 


wit) the sun full upon them in the earlier day. | 
"A ghostly night, William,” said Mrs. Wigsmith. 
the housekeeper, to the footman, a man of flori 
face and visage, whom she had ordered to accom- 
» 


ahs aight “A night for disturbing elements—for 
ghosts. 

“Ho, ma’am, hi don’t like to hear you say that— 
the very hidea makes my solid flesh creep.” 

“Nevertheless, it is true,” affirmed Mrs, Wig- 
smith with grim satisfaction at the apparent tremor 
of the footman. “A man of your tried courage 
shouldhave no fear of ghosts,” she continued, plac- 
ing great emphasis on the word that appeared to so 


‘“* Ho, not at all, ma’am, hi ’ave hoften seen them in 
the old country. My heyes! what was that?” with 
a start and a ‘jump that took him nearly through 
the doorway. 

“Only a bat that has got in through the open win- 
dow,” responded the housekeeper, grimly. ‘ There, 
he has gone out—close the shutter and don’t stand 
there sta atme,” 

“Yes, ma'am. Hit’s all right, ma’am. But that 
haffair of last night d’ye know, ma’am, was hanough 
to hupset the ’ouse for some time to come,” 

“Never mind about the affair of last night, Wil- 
liam,” said Mrs. Wigsmith severely, “but go on 
with the closing up.” 

And so, without further words, and perhaps awed 
into silence by the Fe elements he dreaded, the 
footman marshaled the way light in hand, 

Mr. Bookout walking up and down leisurely, first 
in the spacious drawing-room, then on the porch, 
then again in the library, while left temporarily to 
himself, noted—like a man with a keen sixth sense, 
of observation, this and other instances that con- 
firmed his impressions of the restless and untenable 
feeling that was abroad, 

“Tt will take some time to got things settled down 
into the old channel of calm placidity,” he remarked 
to Mr, Alpine as that gentleman entered the library. 

“Yes, yes,” assented Mr, Alpine with unusual force 
of manner. “It has been a miserable business from 


| disturb the footman, 


| first to last. AsI told Tn before, the house has 


been completely upset. I shall look to you, my good 
friend, to help us through, Mrs. Alpine, dear soul, 
is so inexpressibly disturbed, that she will hardly 
join us again this evening. What with her constant 
attendance on Iola, and the extra care entailed I am 
cageciagen th anxious for her sake. She is not ac- 
customed to excitements of this or, indeed, any other 
kind, If we only had the making of the world—you 
and I, Bookout—it seems to me that we should order 
things quite differently.” 

“Yes,” responded the lawyer with emphasis. 
“That is certain—at least if we did not, it should not 
be for want of id 

“Still, as we are now in for it,” resumed Mr. 
Alpine with more cheerfulness of manner, we *‘ must 


entertain ourselves, as we have done before on more _ 


auspicious occasions. 

“Hark!” he added with his finger raised warn- 
ingly, as alurid flash threw a blinding glare on the 
darkness outside followed by a terrific burst of 
thunder, ‘“‘See, my friend, the wisdom of my insist- 
ing on your remaining, besides the substantial benefit 
of fila grate tous. Think what a dull journe: 
you would have had of it going through the storm.” 

He pushed an easy-chair as he spoke toward the 
lawyer, and ae himself to another opposite. 

“Do you feel like talking?” he asked. 

Mr. Bookout elevated his eyebrows in response. 

“T merely asked,”’ continued Mr. Alpine,” because 
the sounds outside somehow seemed to enforce 
silence within, and that ee like discussion or 


| argument might be di 


If prolonged—yes,” said the lawyer; “and I 
confess that the sounds outside affect me in the same 
manner.” 

‘Then my proposal is for chess,”’ said Mr. Alpin 
pulling ouf a handsomely inlaid chess-board an 
arranging the chess-men. 

“Just the thing,” responded the lawyer. 

And so the two gentlemen sat down aie sh 
toa sharply contested gare, which lasted with lit 
advantage to either till the clock struck eleven, 


/ 
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en 


Looking tip with astonishment, Mr. Alpine drew 
but his watch in confirmation of the hour, and pro- 
ceeding to wind it, remarked with a half-suppressed 
yawn as he looked at the chess-board: 

“Tt’s the same old thing, Bookout. We area 
strongly matched pair and may as well stop where 
weare, Iwas in hopes that Mrs. Alpine would have 
joined us but as she has not been able we must take 
‘her known wish to do so for the deed.” 

“Stay! do not ring the bell,” said Mr. Bookout as 

friend and host was about to doso. Ican find 
my way up without troubling the boy. The door is 
always on the latch.” 

“ And will always be so to you, my friend,” said 
Mr. Alpine with friendly warmth, as he shook hands 
‘and bade the counselor good-night, 

** 4 splendid old mansion, worthy of the man who 
owns if,”? commented Mr. Bookout to himself as he 
ascended the broad stair-case; “ still it seemsto me” 
—with a shrug of the shoulders—‘ as though there 
was too much draught in the halls; suggesting colds, 
influenza, death. ite unlike my snug little quar- 
ters. Still we must pay tribute to our position in the 
world, whatever it may be. Ah, here is the room, | 
and certain to be well aired for the door is open.” 

He entered, closed the door, and turned up the 
light, glancing about him at the comfortable fur- 
nishing—the pictures on the wall and the attractive 
and reposeful bed. 

He removed his coat, turned down the snowy linen 
on the bed, flung off one or two of the extra pillows, | 
and lowering the gas, went to the window an looked 
out, ' 

A large tree outside projected some of the branches , 
close to the sash, and a sudden gust of wind brought | 
the leaves against the pane. 

“Tam not easily disturbed,” he said, observingly; | 
**but the gardener should exercise his skill here, for | 
in a violent storm that tree and the rustling branches 
would bring all sorts of uncanny noises around one’s 
ears. A dark night and a storm,” he added, as he 
turned from the window and dropped the curtain. 

He removed his boots and glanced about him. A 
yer of easy slippers conveniently placed attracted 

is attention. 

“A model housekeeper,” he murmured, “or is it 
Mrs. Alpine’s forethought that has placed them 
here? No answer required; but they are satisfactory , 
at least,” he concluded, as he sat down in a large | 
— rocker and thrust his feet into them. 

That the restlessness and disquiet pervading the | 
household did not reach Mr. Bookout in his capacity 
of guest was quite apparent, and yet he showed no 
desire for eet or, indeed, of any present intention | 
of going to ; for he sat in his rocker slowly mov- | 
ing to and fro with his feet upon an ottoman and his 
head thrown back, with his glance sweeping the 
angle of the wall above the cornice over the door. 

Even theintermittent gusts outside with the heavy 
drops of rain which murmured a somber melancholy 
against the window, did not cause him to lift his 
head from his restful position. 
Twelve o’clock sounded, and still he sat there, 


CHAPTER XIX, 
ONE OF THE LAWYER’S SECRETS, 

Tue last echo of the city clock had died away 
when, without moving from his position, he drew out 
his watch, Not to verify the hour, it would seem, for 
he did not glance at the face; nor yet to wind it, for , 
he took out no key. 

An ancient time-piece, this—with a double case 
opening in two p an interior and exterior—the 
inner spring of which he softly touched, when it 
flashed up like a thing of life, | 

It contained the portrait of a beautiful woman. | 

Mr. Bookout’s gaze reverted to it and remained 
fixed as if there was a spell about it that could for- 
ever hold him silent, ent! ed, and motionless. He 
seemed hardly to breathe, and under the influence 
his face appeared to lighten, the hard lines to melt 
into tender softness, and an expression of undying 


| he has traversed before, he passed 


tate of ennobling trust, to lift and exalt his wholé 
eing. 

“A daughter of the gods, divinely fair,” he 
breathed to himself, after a few moments’ silence. 
“She is like it still, in spite of all. But, back!” he 
muttered, with a start, like one who awakens to self- 
enforced activity. ‘‘WhenI am dead, should I die 
first, it may be known that I have it—that for 
years I have carried it about me—but_not till then.” 

He shut the watch with a snap, placed it in his 
pocket, and, rising, went to the opposite side of the 
room, where hung an admirable life-size portrait of 
Mr. Alpine, by Thompson. 

“Good art and a good likeness,” he declared, ex- 
amining the painting in all its details. 

He then went to the large mirror over the man- 
tle and stood looking at his image reflected init, 

“That likeness,” he breathed, ‘‘is probably equal- 
Wy good, and yet "—with a cynical glance at the re- 

ection—“ what sort of a picture is that to impress 
any one? Bah!” and with this grim comment he be- 
gan to walk noiselessly to and fro, 

Evidently Mr. Bookout was in a peculiar frame of 
mind for one of his usual habits and temperament, 
for he still seemed disinclined to sleep. 

Alarge comfortable dressing-gown hung conve- 
niently for his use, which he had not put on with 
the slippers, but he now proceeded to do so, in fur- 


| seence of some purpose which had taken hold of 


im. 
“Matches, I shall need matches,” he muttered. 
He cuppliod himself from the safe on the shelf, 

turned the gas down to a mere star in the dark and ’ 

went out into the hall, 

With the easy certainty of one who knows a route 
down. the long 
hall, turning once or twice to the right and left. 

He reached a door in the party wall. A glance at 
it showed him it was double bolied and a slight ex- 
clamation came to his ol as he glanced at them, 

They were unfastened, ~~ 

“Strange,” he said, “that after all the excite- 
ment regarding this wing of the building, they should 
have neglected to have shoved the bolts. I am 
afraid I shall have to recall some of my encomiums 
on Mrs. Wigsmith, eg I suppose it is to be 
charged to the neglect of her assistant—the florid 
William.” 

While pens he had softly opened the door and 
stepped through, shutting it noiselessly after him, 

here was no So ege WY difference in this part of 
the house and that he had left, save perhaps the 
ceilings were less lofty, and the halls not quite so 

Spacious, 

“They have taken the precaution to-night to light 
a gas-jet here,” he commented, with some surprise, 
as he saw one dimly burning. ‘That is not special- 
ly objectionable, though ueeleee, for lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place, and gas-light scares 
merece I must ascertain if any other theory_be- 
sides that of burglars would be tenable—though it 
seems hardly poate — 

He did not finish the sentence but kept on through 
the halls glancing into one or two of the rooms 
where the doors were open, and making use of his 
ewe descended a ht of stairs to the floor 

elow. 

He reached the room where Tola had been found, 
when he paused a moment reflectively. 

“A wild night out of doors,’ he declared, after 
going in, as a dash of rain fiercer than usual struck 
against the closed shutters, “and lonely enough in- 
side for ghosts to walk if one believed in such super- 
Stitions,” } 

He was in the act of passing into the next room 
when he saw a bright light stream in under the door. 
He softly entered. 

A woman in white was standing in the middle of 
the apartment with a coil of wax taper burning in 
her hand. 

It needed no second glance to tell him that it wag 
Mrs. Alpine, 


0 


She was clad insome soft white garment which 
swept the floor and left her round fair arms bare to 
the elbows, while her hair, which was wonderful in 
its length and beauty, rippled over her dress like a 
wavy, misty vail, reaching nearly to the floor. 

As Mr. Bookout entered her disengaged hand went 
swiftly to her lips with repressive action, as if she 
would suppress a shriek that startled nature sought 
to foree from her, 

But her recognition of the lawyer was equally 
oo t with his of herself, and her hand fell slow- 

iy to her heart and remained pressed there with re- 
straining force, 

“Mr. Bookout,” she breathed, in tones almost nat- 
ural, but a startled look like a hunted deer at bay. 

“Yes,” he assented, with enforced calmness, 
moving toward her, “Like yourself, no doubt,” 
in his customary matter-of-fact tone—“I was seek- 
ing. to solve a doubtin my mind”— 

he words died on lis lips as the lady, rigid as 
death, seemed about to fall. 

He sprung toward her, and seized the light from | 
her trembling fingers. 


Her glance was concentrated on the window, to | ¥' 


ward which he had turned, where one of the shut- 
ters had been left open. 

There was an expression on her face such as he 
had never seen—a shocked, agonized revelation that 
told this man of inscrutable mysteries that a knowl- 
edge which for years he had expected and dreaded, 
had come to her at last. 

For, following her glance at the window, he saw 
a ghastly face, haggard and dark, with tangled 
masses of snaky hair about the swarthy features, 
for a single instant visibly pressed against the glass. 

Every semblance of life dropped out of Mrs. Al- 
ae face, and the proud woman lay as if shocked 

y lightning, lifeless in the lawyer’s arms, 

But not for long. 

With a convulsive start the inert limbs moved, her | 
hands passed slowly over her heart, and her eyes | 
opened on Mr. Bookout’s face, bending sympatheti- 
cally over her. 

Something in the expression she saw there—an- 

elic ininfinite tenderness and compassion—swept 

ough her inmost nature. : 

Only a moment thus—and her strong, self-reliant 
equipoise rallied life’s reluctant forces, and she was 
herself again. 

She took up the wax-light. 

“T will leave you to close the shutters, if you will,” 
she said, with marked clearness of manner. 

“The face which I imagined I saw there was, of | 
course, only the phantasmagoria of overstrained 
nerves. Good-night.” 

Quietly opening the door, he watched her as she 
floated out of the room and out of sight, with his 
customary calm, Yet he knew, and she knew, that 
there would never again be quite the old distance be- 
tween them. Nor on her part the dread that there 
had been, 

For, in that one fateful, evanescent moment she 
had seen his soul, 


CHAPTER XX. 
EVENTS MOVE FORWARD. 


On the following morning Mr, Atpine took a some- | 
what earlier breakfast than usual as his friend and 
ie nd had ihe sca a desire to get to his office as | 
early as practicable. 

Mrs. Alpine did not make her appearance, but 
made amends for her absence by sending cheering 
reports from Iola’s chamber of the much improved 
condition of the young girl; and also a brief message 
from the young girl herself to her dear adopted 


father, apa she was in full possession of her 
: er, 

mind 600 ae cinared. away from the face of na- 

ture, and in like mano Mr. Alpine’s face had re- 
med its usual high-bred repose. | y ; 

rt the Aaioral congratulations befitting this 
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change for the better, the conversation over thé 
morning repast was rather desultory than otherwise 
—the counselor’s utterance being mostly limited to 
monosyllabic responses. 

In regard to the meeting with the Mr, Seacroft, in 
accordance with the written pexaneeiiees made by 
the lawyer, Mr. Alpine had no doubt now of his be- 
ing able to be present; “although last night he had 
had serious migivings,” as he had declared when the 
two rose from the breakfast-table. The counselor 
might therefore rely upon his being prompt, and 
with a few brief words of leave-taking the lawyer 
hurried away, 

Though it was somewhat earlier than his usual 


| hour for business, when he arrived at_his office, he 


found Douglass Owen already waiting there. 
There was a slight contraction of Mr. Bookout’s 


| heavy brows as he saw and recognized his visitor. 


If his appearance was npn inscrutable it was far 
more so this morning—if such a thing were possible 
—and before a word could be spoken Owen felt it, 
“T called upon you yesterday, sir,” he began after 
the first formal greeting was over, “ and did not find 
‘ou in.” . 
“That is very evident,” interpolated the lawyer, 
“but you find me now—wherein can I be of ser- 


| vice?” with marked formality of manner, 


“Tt was not a matter of business, Mr. Bookout,” 
began Owen, “‘although I do not forget that you 
have thrown some in my way of late—’ 

**No?—then, what?” 

“The important thing I wish to ask,” continued 
Owen, determined not to be kept at a distance, not- 
withstanding the abrupt manner of the lawyer— 
“was toinquire about lola—Miss Marl. How is she?”’ 

‘Well, quite as well as could be expected, when I 
left there an hour ago.” 

“T am glad to hear that. Her encounter with 
burglars must have given her a great shock. I trust 
you do not think me assuming too much in being 
thus anxious?” 

*No; certainly not, Very natural, with the feel- 
ings you entertain.” 

Owen looked relieved. 

And after a few more words on unimportant mat- 
ters he took his departure. 

Mindful of his promise to Ned, but with motives 
quite different from those of friendship he proceeded 
to Alpine’s hotel. is 

He found the young man in his room, but nervous, 
impatient and annoyed. But looking upon him as 
a friend the information he brought was welcome. 

“ Girls are all alike about such things,” said Owen, 
oracularly, after having stated that Iola was again 
as well as usual, ‘Nothing disturbs them for any 
length of time. They are ready to be off with the 
old Jove and on with the new, at half a day’s notice 
or less,” eying Alpine very sharply, as the glance 
of the latter tell at the assertion. 

‘And perhaps it is just as well that it is so,” he 
continued, ‘‘that they can be volatile and fickle,” 

* No—no,” declared Alpine, emphatically; ‘you 
wrong the sex. Not lightly do they turn away from 
a deserving object. I—I—could make no complaint 
against her! hatever she does or might do she can 
find a warrant for it all in the wretched course 
which, as you well know, has been forced on me. 
My only wish and prayer is that she may be happy.”’ 

The dark eyes of his visitor glared at him with a 
jealous hatred but it passed unnoticed, 

“There is nothing else that I can do for you, I 
suppose ?” he questioned, preparing to go. 

*No, Owen; many thanks for what you have done. 
I may, however, be in a position hereafter to recipro- 
cate. Ishall expect to see you again before I sail.” 

“Your Basedee is taken?’ i 

Ved) ok in to-night, if you are not too busy.” 

“Very well—I will make it a point to do so,” and 
with these final words he was off. 

Taking a stage he was soon down-town, and went 
direct to his office. 

He was in the act of entering when 9 step coming 
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toward him from the interior of the hall-way, caused 
him to turn in that direction, 

He gave a start of surprise, for it was the vailed 
visitress who had taken her leave of him yesterday. 

Before he could give expression to the thought 
that came uppermost she had reached him and fol- 
lowed him in. S 

She did not shut the door behind her, but Owen 


as if unwilling to have further intruders promptly | 


closed it. 

The woman threw back her vail disclosing the 
same features that Mr. Bookout had asked Edward 
Alpine if he wished to see. 

So,” she breathed, in a resentful manner and in 
accent not so decidedly French as that she had ex- 
hibited in her interview with the lawyer, ‘so, Mr. 
Douglass Owen is not glad to see me this time—he 
does not even offer me a seat—and I so long waitin 
for him inthe hall. Ishall seat myself, nevertheless.” 

She evidently read his feelings aright. 

Owen’s manner indicated clearly that her presence 
was not specially desired. 

“T thought, Bonnemarch, you had gone; and was 
under the belief that you were now well on your 
voyage. Iam not pleased to know otherwise, much 

ood as your presence always does me. It only pro- 
fonge my agony At parting, you know; and one hates 
to be always in tears.” . 

His words were coolly flippant, but his manner, in 
spite of his effort to the contrary, indicated that he 
was putting a strong restraint a himself, for his 
eyes flashed with an unusual light. 

None of these indications escaped the woman. 

“Mr, Owen must have breath to waste this morn- 
ing, he is so facetious. You do not ask me my busi- 
ness with you?” 

“No, Bonnemarch,” he answered, shortly. “I 
thought all was said on that point yesterday that 
was necessary to say.” 

“But Mr Owen had no money then?” her fingers 
oes a lively march on the desk by which she sat. 

“Did Mr. Owen tell you that he expected any?” he 
answered, sharply. 2 

The woman laughed. ‘ No, he did not.” 

“Why, then, have you come back?” 

She laughed again in an exasperating way, and 
drummed a slower.and statelier measure on the desk, 

“Yl tell you why, Mr. Douglass Owen.” 

The woman moved her chair so that the broad 
desk was squarely between them. “I have come 
baek,’’ she said, her voice lowered, and she looked 
at him intently, “because I wished to see Mr, Owen 
after he wn the money on the forged 


cheque? — 
CHAPTER XXI. 
THE SPIDER AND HIS WEB. 

Tur man was too young in crime to meet the dis- 
ie and charge this implied without a tremor, 
His dark face turned to a duskier hue and then 
whitened out like a white ocean beach when a dark 
wave recedes. His lips moved as if they would aid 
in the formation of words, but no sound came from 
them, while his hands involuntarily clinched as if 
they would gladly have stricken her down. 

The woman laughed again, but there was more 
danger than music in it to the ears of Douglass 
Owen. Her eyes, as sharp and glittering as his own, 
were watching his every movement. 

“The big desk is between us,” she said, ‘‘ Perhaps 
Mr, Owen will sit down there?” indicating a chair. 

Without a word he dropped into it, his strength 
for the moment gone, 

“That is well. I thought my good friend would 
understand why Bonnemarch has returned. Bonne 
wants money, as she told you yesterday. She went 
to your lawyer and what did she get?—barely 
enough to pay her passage, But Bonne fas changed 
her mind; she will not go to New Orleans; she will 
go home to her own country—to Paris—where peo- 

le live—live! Mr. Owen must divide that money 
with Bonnemarch,.” P 
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allowed her to proceed from sheer inability to inter- 
es a word; but the demand for money, and the 
knowledge that he had it and could purchase her 
silence, called up all his bravado. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded, with as- 
sumed fierceness, ‘by such lunacy as this? Youare 
carrying it with a very high hand. You can extort 
no money from me by threats, Why should I not 
give you in charge of the police for what you have 
done already?” 

“Why?” and the woman’s laughter this time was 
shrill, while her finger-tips onthe desk beat out a 
funeral march. ‘* Why?’’ she repeated, rising with 
a swift movement from the desk, and with a cat-like 


| step reaching his wardrobe, and throwing open the 


door—“ because of this—of this!” pulling out the 
sportman’s hat and coat and Lg rar them on the 

oor. “This was the disguise Mr. Owen assumed 
to draw the money! Not to pass himself off for his 
friend, Ned Alpine? Oh, no! Ah-hal’’ she cried, 
fiercely. ‘ Bonnemarch holds Mr. Douglass Owen 
in the hollow of her hand! But never mind! he has 
got the money and willshare it with his faithful ser- 
vant who has kept the other secret so long.” 

While speaking she had gone back to her seat, 
and Owen as if by sudden impulse locked the door, 

“ Perhaps,’* he said, with a fierceness that his 
weaker nature seemed to draw from her own more 
daring—* perhaps the hand is not so strong to hold 
as you may think.” 

“Ttis strong enough to crush all your projects,” 
she declared with the calmness that certainty gives. 

Much too world-knowing, as this woman unques- 
tionably was, she had not enough wisdom to under- 


| stand or comprehend the danger of forcing a nature 


like his to turn upon itself. - 

His gand rose mechanically to his breast-pocket. 
There was no weapon there, Had there been, in 
the desperate strain that was upon him, it is possi- 
ble the life of his visitor would have been but a 
breath that vanishes away. Fortunately, or unfor- 
tunately, his fingers touched a paper in his pocket— 
that given him by Ned Alpine—and on the instant it 
flashed a new and electrical revulsion through his 
mind. He drew it forth and unfolded it. 

The strained and hard look on his face relaxed, 
The fierce and deadly pallor that his dark visage had 
worn lighted up, 4 

“Took at that,” he said in a voice still hoarse, 
but triumphant; and see what your threats are 
worth. See my authority if you think my acts are 
irregular.” 

He held the paper toward her. . 

The woman looked at it sharply and with some 
suspicion. i No 

“Well,” she calmly said, without any indication 
of her actual thoughts. “‘ You must give me money 
all the same, though I will not say half—if you have 
to share it with some one else.” si 

‘““Why should Igive you any?” he demanded, with 
the leer that belongs to small cunning; “my web 
is not broken yet.” ‘ 

“But it may be ab any moment. You forget our 
good friend, the lawyer. Supposing Ishould go 
to monsieur, the lawyer, and tell him the truth— 
what you and I know. He would certainly give me 
enough to take me to Paris; but I would rather 
haye itfrom you,” 

“Well, you shall have it, Bonnemarch; but —re- 
membering that it was in large bills in the safe and 
unwilling she should see how much— “I can only 
give you a few dollars to-day,” taking some money 
from his pocket. “If you can come in to-morrow 
T will give you enough to take you abroad; in fact,” 
he added as a sudden thought occurred to him, “I 
can get you a ticket by one of the Havre steamers.” 

“Very well—I will expect it, then,” 

He arose and unlocked the door, assuming his 
previous flippant manner. 

She gathered her draperies as if afraid that some 
portion of her dress might touch him, and disap- 


The cowed and stricken young man had thus far , peared without once looking back, 
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He closed the door and stepping back of the desk 
looked at himself in a mirror hanging on the wall, 
He smiled grimly. 
“* Kill me,’ would she? the looks of that 
face—” eying the reflection—“I think that her dan- 
ger would be far greater than mine!” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
IOLA IN HER BOUDOIR. 

In the comfortable morning room adjoining Tola’s 
chamber, which was fitted up and adorned with all 
the appliances and conveniences that modern art 
could devise, or a young lady desire in a boudoir, 


mother and daughter were holding an interview | 


which Mrs. Alpine regarded as of special si haf 

lt was rather late for the breakfast hour, but Iola’s 
illness which was now in a fair way _to rapidly be- 
come a thing of the past, was a sufficient justifica- 
tion for the lateness of the hour. 


From the first moment of hearing the name of | 


Seacroft pass Iola’s lips in her wandering utterances, 
Mrs. Alpine had decided that there was a deeper 
mystery connected with it than any mere phantasy in 
the girl’s mind. No alleged coincidence such as the 


Pe er had spoken of could explain Iola’s knowledge | 
° 


the name, or set the maternal solicitude at rest re- 
garding it. 

Not only to obtain a clew thereto, but to learn all 
the facts ring upon her utterance of the name, 
was Mrs. Alpine’s ulterior ical ee in sitting down 
with Iola to the meal—half lunch and half break- 
fast—in the quiet of the young girl’s apartments, 

By careful inquiries skillfully made, and by perti- 
nent suggestions, she led her on step by step until 
the young girl with tears in her eyes suddenly rose 
and threw herself in Mrs. Alpine’s arms. 

“Dear mamma!” sbe cried,’ for you are dearer 
to me now than ever—a thousand-fold Besren way 
should I keep my heart from you who are so muc 
conte so much wiser thanI? I cannot do it if I 
would.” : 

Mrs, Alpine drew her closer to her bosom in sym- 
pathetic encouragement and kissed her tenderly. 

“My darling, if your own heart prompts you to 
such a course it is wise. There is no counsel so safe 
for a young girl as that of a mother’s, I am sure 
that my Iola can have nothing to tell that my love 
could not excuse, though wisdom of the world’s 
ways might not always Sree 

“* Mamma, I have seen him!” 

“Him?—Edward Alpine?” 

“ Yes.” 2 

“Impossible !—he has not been here since—” 

“No, mamma, but I have been to him—to his 
hotel!”—with hesitating speech and maidenly 


blushes. 

“To his hotel?” echoed Mrs, Alpine in deep as- 
tonishment. 

“Yes,” asserted Iola, growing more courageous, 
and Speake rapidly: for with the ice, so to speak, 
once broken, she felt the worst was over. ‘I heard 
Mr. Bookout say that night to Mr, Owen, the young 
man who came here, that the road to town was 
smooth and safe and after you left me in my room, 
I took the train and went direct to Edward's hotel. 
What possessed me I cannot tell, mamma”— mind- 
ful of the amazement reflected in Mrs, Alpine’s 
face and propitiating a gentle ju sment byan appeal- 
ing kiss and caress. “ But this I remember,” she 
continued, her voice gathering strength—‘that I 
was determined to find out why he—Edward—had 
—done what he had; and I demanded to know from 
his own lips, why he had thus waited until the last 
and then rejected me at the altar? For what had 
I done, except—except—love him too well?—and if 
his love for me was so weak—” 

The yon girl’s voice faltered. 


gatherin; 
— ; tity 

id he say to excuse or jus! 
could he say?" 


“Very little, mamma. He did not even seek to 
palliate his offense. Yet his conduct was strange 
— ve strange. His countenance brightened 
and lightened when he first reco; me, as E 
have seen it in dreams—as if he was rejoiced to see 
me; and then as suddenly as if he recalled some- 
thing he had forgotten, his face changed and he or- 
dered me to begone from his presence. But Iwas. 
firm and still demanded to know, until— Oh! mam- 
ma! mamma! he loves another,” and the sweet 
voice broke in tremulous tears on the matronly 
bosom like the murmur of spent waves on an ever- 
green shore, 7 

For some moments silence ensued. 
“Did he, Edward Alpine, = that he loved an- 
other?” Mrs, Alpine at length asked, 

| « Oh, no, no. But—but—that name—that name 
| which you say Iuttered of Grace Seacroft; it was 
| on a letter which he had written. It was addressed 
| to herand lay upon his table. She is stopping at 
the same hotel with him.” 

} , pa you learn anything of the contents of the 
| letter 


| name was thus addressed? Did he allude to it?” 

; _ “No, mamma,” admitted Iola. beginning to think 
| from her mother’s manuer that her own conclusion 
| had been hasty regarding the letter. i 

“Tt was then only your impression?” continued 
Mrs, Alpine reflectively. 

“That was all,” responded Iola. ‘* But I—-I—” 

And in stammering words, and little by little, Mrs. 
Alpine ascertained the additional facts—that Iola’s 
excitement had overcome her and that she 
fainted. That the young man, Owen, who came in 
at the moment had driven her home in a carriage in 
obedience to Ned’s orders. That he had left her at 
the gate, and that she was making her way in 
through the wing when she encountered the burglars 
as was known. 

Thus getting at all the details as far as practica- 
ble, and disinclined to believe as she was, that Iola’s 
impression regarding the Grace Seacroft being the 

irl with whom Ned was in love was correct—yet 

rs. Alpine was startled and alarmed regarding the 

tps me of some pending scheme on the Mund of 

he stranger bearing that name who had written to 
Mr. Alpine, ‘i 

A woman of — force of character like Mrs. 
Alpine, was not long in deciding upon a course of 
action, and after some fitting words of cheerfulness 
and hope that left Iola in a much happier frame of 
mind, she touched a bell for the housekeeper. 

“Te you will prepare yourself for a drive in the 
park just before sunset, f think the benefit would be 
substantial, my dear child,” she said suggestively, 
and fondly embracing the girl she left her and de- 
scended to the library, where Mr. Alpine was deeply 
engaged with his books containing the family 

story. 

Ha looked up eagerly as she entered. 
“T have copied it in,’ he exclaimed ’—the long 
ing link that Bookout brought.” 

“You believe it satisfactory, then?” she question- 
ed with no great amount of interest. 

“* Certainly—I see no room for doubt. How is Iola?” 

“Greatly improved, and Ihave suggested to her 
that this afternoon toward evening we will drive in 


* A very good proposal, and you will find it also 
beneficial for yo , he said, regarding her with 
tender concern. 

“You are always so thoughtful for me,” she as- 
serted, resting her hand upon his shoulder. “Ican 
never repay you,” 

“My love, you have already, a thousand times, 
and do daily.’ 

“T see you will not les me be your debtor. Buta 
truce to this. There is some! g that I wished to 
. say in reference to the meeting with this stranger 
: this afternoon at Mr. Bookout’s office,” 


= 
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“My dear, what is it?” 
“You have no objection to my being present?” 
“You?” with some surprise in his tone. ‘“‘How 
could I have if you will do me the honor, and think 
the fatigue will not be too great?” 

“Thank you. Ishall then accompany you, What 
is the hour of meeting?” 

* At three o’clock. We will leave here in ample 
time 50 as not to conflict with Mr. Bookout’s prompt- 
ness. 


CHAPTER XXIIl. 
THE MEETING AT BOOKOUT’S OFFICE. 

Ar the hour appointed, Mr. Alpine and his wife en- 
tered the r of the building wherein the offices of 
his legal adviser were located, passing as they did so 
a young man coming out, who doffed his hat with a 
very profound bow. 

Mr. Alpine did not acknowledge the salute, but 
looked at his wife inquiringly. 

“Tt is that young man who brought—the message, 
I think,” she said. 

Mr, Alpine’s features grew somewhat sterner. 

“JT remember,” he remarked, briefly. ‘* Bookout 
sometimes gives him employment,” 

They slowly ascended the stairs and were met at 
the door by Mr. Bookout, who gave them a formal 
greeting, 

Whatever surprise the lawyer may have felt at the 
presence of Mrs. me was not apparent beneath 
the inscrutable vail he always wore. 

“The other parties are here before you,” he briefly 
remarked, as he conducted them toward his private 
office; and a moment later a formal introduction 
took place. 

“Mr, and Mrs, Alpine—Mr. and Miss Seacroft.” 

“T anticipate that you will both be_ sur- 
prised,” he added in a lower tone to Mr. Alpine. 

‘In fact, I confess to considerable surprise myself,” 
—with his legal air of business strong upon him, but 
smiling pleasantly on his visitors; “for IL must ad- 
mit that in Mr, Seacroft’s granddaughter for whom 
he was solicitous of guardianship, I had expected to 
see a young girl of rather tender years, and not the 
distinguished singer about whose voice the papers 
just now are so filled with compliments.” 

The old man, Edward Seacroft, with his smooth 
boyish countenance rosier than ever, which made 
his hair seem, if possible, still more snowy, looked 
exceedingly conscious at this. 

“Tt is true I neglected to state my granddaughter’s 
age in the noteI sent you, but—” 

“The simple truth is, my friend,” said Miss Sea- 
croft, ‘* that ny. grandpa has not realized but that I 
am still @ little girl requiring his care and super- 
vision, 

** And so you do—so you do,” interrupted the old 
eae etre $x How could you get along without me, 
my darling? ' 

“T have never expected to, grandpa. I have not 
proposed to Mr. Alpine to take you under his guard- 
janship,” she declared, with an arch glance at Mr, 
Alpine, and a musical laugh in which all joined. 

‘or, as I have explained to Mr. Bookout,” she con- 
tinued, addressing herself especially to Mr. Alpine 
and his wife, ‘‘this movement has been entirely with- 
out my knowledge until this afternoon. Indeed, I 
suppose it is only the necessity of the case that 
brought me into it at all,” and she laughed enjoy- 


ingly. ; ; 
proposal falls to the ground—inasmuch as in the per- 
son of one so reliant and so capable of managing her 
own affairs as Miss Seacroft has proved, Lgl a 

“By years of experience,” suggested Mrs. Alpine, 
“as Vile identity, as the new and popular singer, 
shows.” 

“Yes, Thank you, my dear; that is what I was 
hesitating to say.” 

“And Gorrectly understanding the situation,” as- 
serted a Saaarott. A I peatly do not see—how- 
ever gratifying ib mg: e to have your gracious 
supervision in my behalf—thatit would | be either fair 


or Just to ask it. My ole has been so disturbed 
by fears of what might happen to him,” looking at 
him with deep feeling, “that he has forgotten how 
old I really am, y, I am twenty-six years of 
age.”” 

“Ts it possible, my dear?” exclaimed the old man, 
in evident astonishment, ‘that it has been so long 
since—’ 

“Since the girl-baby drifted out to sea in the ruins 
of the old summer-house?” interrupted Miss Sea- 
croft, ‘‘Yes, grandpa, I am really twenty-six.” 

“ Just—just—the age my daughter Mildred would 
have been had she lived,” said Mr, Alpine, with a 
sigh of regret. ‘‘And—and—" he added, with unu- 
sual warmth of manner—‘“‘have you noticed how 
strongly she resembles—” 

He started suddenly and paused in his eager utter- 
ance as he glanced at his wife, from whose handsome 
features a strange pallor had swept the roseate 
hues, and whose shocked glance had reverted from 


the young lady to Mr. Bookout. 


Ms dear,’ he cried, in accents of alarm, “you 
are ill! 

“T_T_the room! Is it not rather close? Do not 
mind me—I am well already,’’ she asserted, with 
strong efforts at self-control. *‘I had hardly noticed 
the resemblance,” she said, slowly. 

The lawyer had risen swiftly, and thrown open a 
door for more air, and with equal celerity procured 
from a locker a glass of port. 

She thanked him with a silent gesture, and drank 
@ portion. 

Se ata of his anxiety, Mr. Alpine returned to the 
subject. 

“There is certainly a resemblance to the Alpines, 
a very strong likeness,’ walking up and down ma- 
getcual , and looking at the young lady. ‘‘ Proba- 
al 


, Mr. Bookout noticed it.” 
a e lawyer glanced from one to the other inserut- 
ly. 

“Since my observation is challenged, I should say 
there was something of a likeness. Perhaps some re- 
mote connection,” he added, suggestively, “ dating 
back one hundred and sixty years. The recent addi- 
tion to the family record confirms as much, You re- 
member the names?” 

“Yes, yes, family names, of course,” declared 
Mr. Alpine, with eagerness. “I had forgotten that. 
| Certainly, that is it.” 

The glance of Mrs. Alpine rested with forceful 

| concentration ae the lawyer’s face while he was 

offering his solutionof the problem, and her lips 

moved slowly at its ready acceptance by Mr. Alpine, 
as if she would have spoken, | 

“Twenty-six!” smilingly said Mr, Alpine, in a tone 
of special interest, as he took Miss Seacroft’s hand. 
“Thad adaughter whose age would have been the 
same, had she lived, and I think she would have 
looked like you. She died at the age of twelve, and 
was buried at Greenwood. But this is family his- 
tory, and does not interest you, though I am | aed 
ey. glad—that we have met. Iam drawn 
to you—drawn to you—more thanI can say; and 
your grandfather, too,” he added, shaking hands 
with him. “I shall be glad to know you both better, 
and trust you will visit us. And my dear wife, I 
know, will welcome you.” 

He turned toward . Alpine as he spoke, 

There was a look of sudden anguish, inexpressiblo 
and undefined, which passed over her face like an 
electric wave, while tremblingly she strove to rise. 
| _ The alarmed gue sprung toward her, and she 
fell quietly back in her husband’s arms, ‘ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
IOLA MISSING, 

Tre sudden and alarming fainting-fit to which 
| Mrs, plate had succumbed, did not readily yield to 
the various restoratives and expedients suggested 
by her pepe) Fe cam eed pe “A Joe only bee a phy. 
, sician was that she co aroused from her 

! unconscious condition. 
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nize her friends, and, after some little time for fur- | 
ther recuperation, was assisted downstairs to the 
carriage. 

By this time, however, it was near dark, and with 
a brief and informal farewell, Mr. Alpine ordered 
the coachman to drive directly home, and it was 
nightfall when they reached the house, 

The easy movement of the carriage, and the out- 
side air proved very beneficial to Mrs, Alpine, who 
soon quite recovered from her sudden indisposition, | 

They reached home at last—Mr, Alpine saying as | 
he dismissed the carriage: ‘Iola’s ride in the park 
will have to be given up to-day; we are altogether 
too late.” | 

“Of course,” assented Mrs. Alpine, but we shall 
easily console her for the disappointment by an ac- 
count of our new acquaintances, And that reminds’) 
me. that we shall all be anxious to hear the new | 
Prima Donna sing.” S 

“I will arrange it to-morrow,” said Mr. Alpine 
with renewed interest as they entered the house. | 

It was only natural, with the young girl fresh in | 
his thoughts, that Mr. Alpine’s first inquiry was for | 
his adopted daughter. | 

“She has gone out,” replied Mrs. Wigsmith of 
whom the inquiry was made. 

“Gone out?” echoed both Mr, and Mrs, Alphine, | 
“With whom?” 

“With that young man of Mr. Bookout’s. He 
came for her in a carriage.” 

Mr, Alpine seemed at a loss to understand who was | 
meant, but his wife’s intuition grasped the house- 
keeper’s meaning at once. 

“That young man, Owen,” she said in explana- 
tion. “He must have come here immediately after 
he saw us going into Mr, Bookout’s office. Strange | 
that she should have gone to ride with him, and 
have staid so late, in her delicate health.” 

“Came here immediately?’ repeated Mr. Alpine. 
“T never heard of such assurance. An impertinent 
puppy! How long has she been gone?”’ 

he housekeeper glanced at the clock. 

“Nearly three hours,” 

Did she leave no word?” 

“Nothing further than that she would return 
soon, [have been watching forher constantly for 
the last hour,” continued the housekeeper, 

‘Well, ‘that was all you could do,” said Mr, Alpine. 
“We will have supper, Mrs. Wigsmith. Probably 
she will be here soon.” 

_The supper was past, and table cleared away; 
eight, and nine o’clock came, and yet no sound an 
no sign of the missing Iola, 

“Tecan hardly think,” said Mr. Alpine, stopping 
short in one of his walks across the long drawing- 
room and addressing his wife who was reclining on 
a lounge, comfortably ig in by cushions—*T 
can hardly suppose that Iola would have gone to 
theater or opera without counseling with us— 
or with you, at least? Her absence is certainly 

without precedent.” 
pine suddenly sat upright on the sofa, as if 
moved by the culmination of some previous thought, 

“Do not get excited, my dear,” she said, ‘ but 
draw a chair nearme. I have something to tell you 
that may aid us in forming some conclusion, It is 
merely a Spam and I wish you to maintain | 
that calmness which I admire so much in | 
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The lady was at length so far restored as to recog- | 
Postae. woman, 
Di 


| is something deeper in the youn 


you,” and her hand glided into his. 
“What is it?” he questioned, with a brevity that 
in another man would have been gminous for the 

ed calm of which she spoke, 

nd in as few words as possible she told him Tola’s 
story.—How she had visited Ned, and of the young 
man's strange behavior, and bow she had seen the 
letter with the name of Grace Seacroft, whom she 
ined Ned wasin love with—with some hesitation 
of manner in her narration of this part of the story, 
And how he afterward had sent her home in Owen's 


care. i 
“ And your opinion is not the same?” he assumed, | 
as Mrs, Alpine concluded, : 


“No, not then, nor now, since I have seen the 
L The only love she is likely to have, 
esides that for her grandpa, is for her art. There 
man’s conduct 
than I can account for, and, in that connection, is it 
not possible that he has sent this Owen, who pre- 
po : is his friend, not daring to come here him 
self?” 

He arose from his seat and touched a bell. 

“No Alpine,” asserted the chivalrous old gentle- 
man, “can be allied with dishonor, No Alpine 
moves by stealth to do a deed that shall not blush to 
find itshame. And no Alpine will submit to be the 
sport and prey of a sharper, even though he assume 
to be of his own kith and kin.” 

A servitor answered the summons of the bell. 

“William, order my horse, Black Friday, to be 
saddled at once and brought to the door.” 

‘Yes, sir.” gira fe) 

““My dear, oper ¢ ee do not think it wise to go 
down there?” sai . Alpine, as the man disap- 
peared, yet with a gleam in her eyes that showed an 
approving resolution equal to his own. 

“Wise, or otherwise,” with a determination that 
was irrevocable—“1 go, and go at once,” and two 
minutes later he was mounted ona swift black mare, 
bidding Mrs, Alpine a temporary farewell in the 
covered carriageway. . 

She watched him as, with a vigor twenty years 
younger, he sped away in the level moonlight 
southward like an arrow from a bow. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 
FATHER AND SON. 

Qurre unmindful of all this activity which had 
such vital interest for himself, Ned Alpine, in his ho- 
tel apartments, was busily engaged in packing up 
for his transfer aboard the steamer on the morrow, 
and had just finished strapping his last portmanteau 
when there came a thunderous knock at the door. 

The extraordinary force of it precluded the sup- 
position that first came to him that it was Owen, or 
any of the people of the hotel, and instead of re- 
sponding verb to the summons, as he might other- 
wise have done, he sprung and opened the door, but 
fell back in asto: ment before the one he saw 
there. 

“Wather!? he gasped as he sunk into a chair, 

Yor the excited manner of Mr. Alpine at this late 
hour, so widely contrasted with his usual charac- 
teristic calm, that the son could scarcely believe 
that, indeed, he saw him. : 

The evident preparation for departure did not tend 
to soothe the visitor. 4 

“Where is she?” he demanded, in threatening ac- 
cents, without making the slightest response to his 
son's exclamation. 5 

“She?” questioned Ned, in & bewildered manner, 
as if doubting if he heard aright. “Who do you 
mean?’ 

“You know very well for whom I am seeking— 
Iola, What have you done with her?” 

“Tola,” cried the younger man,springing to his feet 
with an excitement scarce less apparent than that 
of his visitor, ‘I had heard from Mr, Bookout, 
through Owen, this morning, that she was well, 
Has anything happened to her?” 

“ 1ere has. » 


The e 

“ What—what? for, villain though I may seem to 
her, I would give my life to save her from harm.” 

The a gentleman looked at him steadily for a 
moment, 

“J did not know until now that you were such a 
consummate actor, hypocrite and scoundrel as to add 
outrage to injury toward the innocent young girl 
you profess to love.” 

“Stop, sir—stop! Take back those words. No 
saint enshrined in cathedral niche has higher pe 
amid the holy shrines of earth than has she, Iola, in 
my heart of hearts. Take back the wrongtul words! 
Bind aman Alpine, ne poareels eee Cay ae 
to-day, incapable o; uring that noble 50 
back the words!” 
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Tt was a coe picture, the father and son stern! 
confronting other, each fierce and determined, 
but declaring strongly for the right, while an invisible 
gulf of misunderstanding rolled between. 


Something in the noble bearing of the younger 
man seemed to impress the father even more than 
his words. 


There was a quieter cadence in his tone as he 
declared: 

“Never until now has the name of Alpine been 
coupled with dishonor and disgrace; nor did I think 
to live to meet such humiliation as my only son has 
thrust upon me, without warrant—without excuse.” 

“Wather,” cried Ned earnestly, “ father!—for I 
will call you such—whatever has happened to Iola, 
itis my right toknow. I demand—I implore it.” 

“And you face not to know that your friend 
Owen has ki arped her from the house? You, 
whose ready tool he was so recently?” 

“‘Owen?—he was to have been here this evening. 
So help me heaven, I am guiltless of this.” 

“And this luggage—this packing up for de- 
parture—?” 

“Was because I sail in the next steamer, Nothing 


else. And, oh, believe me or not, as you will, how 
glad] would I take Iola with me as my wife.” 


hat then is the meaning of this? What the 
vf apg that led you to insult me—outrage her?” 

“Sir, you shalt know. I am married already! 
Nine years ago I met an attache of a ballet-troupe 
and married her—three weeks thereafter she fled 
with another man, and a short time later I heard 
and believed she was dead. I did not know other- 
wise until the day of my arrival here one hour 
before the time fixed for my marriage to Iola, Then 
I was told that she still lived.” 

“Ts this true?” 

“True as that you and I live.”” 

a why was I kept in ignorance all these 
years?’ 

“Because I believed the woman dead, and looked 
upon it as a boyish offense, by which I had terribly 
suffered—something to be forgotten, and not to be 
inflicted on you. But while we talk we forget Iola, 
You say she is missing?” 

“Since four o’clock this afternoon. She went 
away with Owen in a carriage, saying she would 
soon return.” 

“Then I must go in search of her. He must be 
hunted down at once,” he cried, with emphasis, 
seizing his coat and hat, “ Sir, she shall be found,’ 

“Do you know his address?” 

“Only his office—but I will find him, Do you re- 
turn home and telegraph me here if she has arrived. 
If not, meet me in the morning, and meanwhile T 
sho mere scoured every nook and corner in the city 

‘or a clew. 

The old gentleman hesitated for a moment; but 
ae was no mis g his son’s energy and deci- 

on. 

Every nerve of the young man’s being seemed 

aroused, 

**T shall trust you in this matter,” said the father, 
simply—about to depart—‘“‘ and will adopt the course 
that you suggest. garding what you have told 
me I will not now say what its influence hereafter 
may or may not be, nor will I express any useless 
regrets, but I will add this: That thus far there does 
not areas to be willful crime in your conduct, and 
—th God!—there are no mistakes in life that 
cannot be atoned for! Good-night.” 

The door opened and closed. The grand old man 
was gone. 

And Ned, who had listened with bowed head and 
feelings of regret and penitence to which no pen 
could do justice, speedily followed. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 
la invisible aa , the h 

Ler us place our le fingers upon the horo- 
logue and turn back the indicator that sweeps the 
circle of the passing hours. 


‘When Mr. and Mrs. Alpine, going into the lawyer's 
office, met Douglass Owen coming out, it proved a 
turning point to the pase ronet seale of future pur- 
poses, but feebly balanced, in the fp J man’s mind. 

Mr. Alpine’s non-recognition of him was bitterly 
resented as he walked away. 

* An old Bourbon,” he muttered, “who is unable 
to see or understand anything beyond his own 
horizon. Ineed expect no encouragement from him 
in visiting his house. But what are they going to 
oe srl No matter; is this, or is it not, my oppor- 

unity? 

He walked up the street with rapid strides evolving 
the thought that had suddenly come uppermost, 
and finally smote his hands, with an emphatic 
gesture, as he declared: 

“JT will do it! Bookout’s treatment of me this 
morning was cool and shabby enough, and this 
afternoon it is unbearable. Perhaps he has sus- 
picions of me. How do I know but what Bonne- 
march has already betrayed me to him? But whether 
so or not, it is plainly apparent that he intends to go 
back on all his promises at last—which, by the way, 
have always been ambiguous and uncertain. I have 
nearly four thousand dollars in ready funds. Busi- 
ness is perfectly dead, and it would take eve 
dollar to pay my debts. To-morrow Bonnemarc! 
will come for her hush-money, and—and she is not 
to be trusted, even then. Why not strike now, while 
the iron ishot? Success hinges on immediate action. 
Shall I act? I will!— 

“ But not a step without the girl! With heronce 
out of the house, with the start I can now obtain. 
she cannot easily be found, and when found it wil 
be as Mrs. Douglass Owen. Success will condone 
everything, and she and they will easily forgive the 
man whose love and audacity has taken desperate 
means to win her. How lucky that Ned mentioned 
the old House on the Marsh, yesterday! Nobody 
there; it is just the thing! ‘The isolation is com- 

lete, and oe it is easy of access by boat or rail. 

ne night there will bring her to terms—with such 
arguments as I shall use in my own favor, and with 
Ned's secret to aid me, to say nothing of my love, 
von which no woman can long hold out.” 

lis dark passion-haunted face lighted up with a 
glow of intense eagerness at the picture his fancy 
bot up. 

“Her consent once gained,” he resumed, “a little 
trip to a Jersey clergyman will finish the business in 
short order, and we can return at once to the city, 
notify ‘papa and mamma,’ and wait for forgiveness 
until the storm blows over. This is the plan. Easy 
enough—my fate declares it! And it shall be done!” 

He sprung into a passing car and went direct to 
one of the North river piers, a few blocks further 
up. where he entered one of the numerous barge 
offices to be found in that locality, where tugs and 
boats of all kinds were on hire. He came out again 
in a few moments accompanied by a clerk, and going 
to the end of the pier took a glance at asmall steam- 
tug lying there. — 

She was originally built for a private yacht,” 
said the clerk, ‘draws but little water, and can run 
like a deer,” in elucidation of her good ualities. 

* All the better, as it will save valuable time. She 
will do. It willnot take her long to run up to the 
landing I mentioned?” 

“*No—only a few minutes.” 

A quarter of an hour later the little steam-tug ran 
alongside a landing well up-town on the east side of 
the river, and Owen sprung ashore. — 

A carriage was close at hand waiting fora fare. 
He called to the driver, said a word or two, and gotin, 

And a few minutes afterward he was having a 
brief, and on her part, an exciting interview with 
Tola at the Alpine mansion. 

**T need not enlarge on his love for you,”’ continued 
the crafty villain, in furtherance of his purpose, as 
he watched the shifting lights and shadows of the 
varying emotions reflected in the young girl's face— 
* but I will say to you that all the grievous trouble 
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that has come between you will be speedily removed 
if you come to him at once. With his father’s anger 
upon him he cannot venture here, and there is no 
time to be lost, ashe has already secured his pas- 
sage to leave by the next steamer.” 

To leave the country?” 

“Yes—forever, unless you come to him,” 

“Hnough—t will go,” and the young girl arose in | 
brave self-reliance. 

In response to Owen's suggestion of the need of 
haste, she replied that five minutes would be ample 
time to get ready; and in truth not four had elapsed 
before Owen was drivin Sommer away, ex- 
plaining as he went that Ned was down the bay, and 
that he sent a boat in his service for her. 

The few minutes occupied in driving to the boat | 
passed like a dream, and before she could hardly re- 
alize it the landing was reached, the carriage dis- 
missed, and she was hurried on board. 

She sat in the little cabin of the tug alone, while | 
Owen, in discussion with the captain outside, was 
watching the foam as it flew from the bows in their 
rapid progress down the river and harbor, 

Kt his suggestion, however, as the little steamer 
began to run close in, she came outside and watched 
the lessening objects cityward, until at length he 
called her attention to a low, incongruous pile of 
buildings standing solitary and alone, which 
seemed, as seen from the ocean, to occupy an out- 
jutting point, as an arm of the sea flowed to the left 


of it. 

“That is our destination,” declared Owen to her, 
pointing it out, and pretending to scan closely the 
old observatory at the top, he added: ‘‘He might 
be up there now watching for us, but will not show 
himself till assured of your forgiveness—and in 
asking it he desires to meet you alone.” _ ? 

The glow on the young girl’s face at this insidious 
suggestion, showed how eager and anxious she was 
to crantit. 

In a minute ortwo more they rounded the point | 
and skillfully ran alongside of the old sea wall; and, 
ata aay where it was broken down, she sprun; 
lightly ashore, while Owen, slowly following, had 
some concluding words with the captain. 

“We shall return by rail,” he said, after com- 
plimenting the captain on the speed of his little 
eraft; and bidding him Sood he lingered to 
watch him, as he steamed out again into the bay 
and homeward. 

By this time the girl was half-way up the slope, 
but half-ashamed of her apparent eagerness, re- 
turned a few steps to meet the wily schemer who 
detained her by pointing out surrounding objects— 
including the rude depot half a mile distant—until | 
the little steamer was well beyond signal, and a mere 
speck in the distance. 

They ascended the slope together. 

“Tf you will seat yourself on the porch,” he said, 
for the first time showing hesitation, which however, 
she ascribed to quite a ‘different cause, “I will go in 
and prybare him.” 

‘* Is it necessary?”’ she asked. 

His hand was on the outer door but as he e ted 
he found it locked, and with an admonition to 
“wait,” he went around and effected an entrance at 
the back. 

“There is nothing to Meurer your going up to | 
him now if you wish," he declared, as he threw open 
the door and bade her enter. 

“T will go, then,” she said, without a moment’s 
hesitation, 

A broad, wide hall was before her and he guided 
her through this to the old oaken staircase. 

“Go up softly one flight and turn to the right,” he 
instructed, while his dark eyes gleamed with a look | 
that would have been a warning had she seen it. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
IN THE TOILS, 
Sue glided up and opened the door into the old 
Dutch Governor's room of state. ; 
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There was no one there, but she saw a door open 
at the further end, and she passed swiftly, expect- 
antly toward it. 

It was an ancient chamber with quaint furnish- 
ings, which passed unnoticed, for the one face in all 
the world for which she was looking was not there. 

There was another room at the other end and to- 
ward this she turned, but at that moment the outer 
door by which she had entered suddenly closed, and 
a key turned in the lock outside, while retreating 
footsteps sounded on the stairs, : 

Up to that one startling moment as wé have seen 
not a thought or question of her lover’s being there 


| had entered her mind, nor even yet, until she had 


glaneed into the second chamber, looked again 
through all three of the rooms, and finally realized 
that the strong door by which she had entered was 
locked against her egress. 

She did not sink or swoon, but like the good, true 
girl she was as she realized her helplessness, fell 
upon her knees in earnest prayer to the great All- 
Father to protect and guide her. Rising refreshed 
and strengthened she began to examine the windows 
and their fastenings, 

The bitter disappointment of not seeing her lover, 
adned to the revelation of Owen’s treachery, which 

Her hasty purpose—or rather, thought of attempt- 
ing to escape by the windows, iron-barred as they 
were—was relinquished before it was fairly con- 
ceived, and she nerved herself to await Owen's re- 
turn with such fortitude as she could command— 
for, whatever his purpose, she had no doubt but that 
he would soon reappear. 

She sat down in one of the carved window-seats 
and watched the sun slowly sinking to the west, 
with such feelings as she had never before known. 

How long she sat there she could not tell, but the 
sunset glow on sward, and marsh, and sea had be- 

to deepen toward twilight when there was a 
sound of a moving bolt, an opening door, and Doug- 
lass Owen stood before her. 

He brought with him a small hamper, evident! 
well filled, which he set down on entering; and, 
rapidly a) proaching her, dropped on his knees. 

* Dear Hiss Marl,” he cried, with all the earnestness 
and pathos at his command, “ unless your maidenly 
pity is akin to my great love, I know it will take 
years for you to forgive me! But I love you! love 
you—with an absorbing passion—” 

“ Love?” 

Tt was a scornful echo that rung through the room. 

The young girl rose from her seat imperiously, dis- 


fully. 

“What, sir,” she exclaimed, “can you know of 
love, to descend to such artifice—such villainy as 
this? What have I done,” she cried,appealingly, “to 
inspire a love so base? Does love injure its object? 
Does love stoop to perfidy and outrage? Does love 
enjrep by misleading the heart’s best affection? No.” 

“Yet for years I have loved you witha love that 
has thrilled every nerve of my being. ost stran- 
gers as we have been, I have adored you. 1 have 
worshiped you from afar as the Eastern devotee 
worships the sun, without knowing—without think- 
ing—tbat you could at last be mine! But now I am 
free to hope, to urge—nay, if it must be, to insist 
upon its acceptance! Ilove youas man never yet 
loved woman, and would marry you at once. Ibeg, 
Iimplore, Idemand your love. Promise me— Hush! 
a moment,and hear this!” he ejaculated, as she was 
about to speak. ‘So long as Alpine was your 
accepted suitor, and while your hopes were centered 
in him, I could not and did not speak; but knowing 
you are parted forever, why should I not?” 

* Parted forever?”’ she faltered. 


“Yes—forever! For, whatever I have told ae to 
secure P sea co. here, Ned Alpine is ady 
marrie 

‘“* Married!” 


The young girl felt her stren; suddenly leaving 
her, and she 3 down again ae the broad oeipdowe 
seat. 


Re pms _ 
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"Vos, he is married! Married years ago, as Mr. 
Boos vut knows, for he has seen lis wife, is father 
has disinherited him, as you must have heard him 
declare, and he sails for Europe to-morrow.” 


“ How can I believe you who have already so gross- | 


ly deceived me?” 

“T might appeal to Mr. Bookout for the truth of 
this, but I will do better! Iwill show you, that while 
Ned may not have forgotten you, he at least knows 
his duty, and it is by his suggestion, and by his 
eee that I—his friend—have done what I 

ve.” 

“Monstrous! I cannot believe it!” 

Look, then, at this paper,” he suggested, er 
and flourishing it before the eyes of the agitate 

irl, |“ What does he say in this, dated only yester- 

ay?" 

Striving with all her power of mind to preserve 
her calmness, the girl took the paper, satisfied her- 
self of its genuiness, and read it: 

“Tt is at my request and at my desire that Douglass 
Owen has done what he has. J assume the. entire con- 
sequences of his acts, Epw. ALPINE.” 


This terrible perversion of its original purpose was 
too much for the young girl. The utter heartlessness 
it seemed to exhibit overwhelmed her. 

She sunk back faint and exhausted. 

4 Leave me—leave me!” she cried, in an agonized 
voice, 

Miscreant though he was, Douglass Owen had the 
grace to do so. ~p 

The day softened into twilight and the twilight 
deepened into darkness, the great moon began to 
to rise over the sea, and the stars came out one by 
oné, but yet the girl did not move nor did Owen re- 


turn. 

At last her heart-breaking sobs ceased, her agi- 
tated breathing became more regular, and with 
long-drawn sighs, she fell asleep. In spite of all 
her recent agitation and of herstrange surroundings 
—sleep, beneficent and blessed sleep, came to soothe 
and refresh her at last. ; ; 

The soft silvery light stole in at the window re- 
vealing in mellifluent splendor the shapely contour 
of the young girl’s form and face as she lay, her 
head upon her arm, on the window-seat. 

Suddenly there was a slight but noiseless move 
ment at the side of the room opposite that where 
the young girl was lying, and one of the panels—that 
on which ths old Dutch Governor was painted—sud 
denly slid to one side, and a wild, haggard face ap- 
peared at the opening. 

Twice before the reader has seen that strange ap- 
parition—once at Mr. Bookout’s office—anc agai 
pressed against the window-pane on that stormy 
night when Mr. Bookout and Mrs. Alpine met in the 
disused wing of the Alpine mansion. 

But it was now even more haggard and ghastly 
than then; yet, withal, there was a strange fire in 
the eyes—a singular expression of loss or of suffer- 
ing or perchance of something loved and found 
when least expected. a 

For some minutes the face was visible thus, and 
then with a sigh of deep melancholy, like that of a 
last parting, the face disappeared and the panel 
softly closed. 

A few minutes later there were intermittent 
sounds of fastening up, on the lower floor—bolts 
were shoved, keys turned, and windows barred, and 
doors made fast—and shortly afterward a wild, 
ragged and strange figure was skurrying along the 
old shell road with swinging arms and strident steps, 
Steps that sometimes faltered from weakness, 
hurrying toward the city, as if Danger and Death— 
and “not moonlight and slumber—were broo' 


over all left aah 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
WILKES AGAIN. 
Ir was an hour past midnight and Mr. Bookout 


was sleeping the sleep of an honest man, if its 
dreamless soundness could be deemed such an attri- 
bute, when there came a rousing peal at bis bell that 
startled him at once into wakening activity. 

Tt was an unusual and indeed, an extraordinary 
occurrence for him to be summoned from his slum- 
bers at night, and™be would have been surprised 
thereat on any other occasion, but he was not spe- 
cially so on this. $ 

He accordingly hurried on his dressing-gown and 
slippers, descended the stairs, and answered the bell. 

n opening the door he saw a policeman, whom 
he slightly knew, who held by the arm, more in 
support than in detention, it would seem, a weak 
and ragged object that was gasping for breath, that 
he instantly recognized. 

Lad! beg Phage pardon,” said the officer, touching 
his cap, “for disturbing 2 at this late hour; but 
this creature here would have it, He was comin, 
in suspiciously on my beat with no good account o 
himself, and the captain was a mind to Jock him up, 
but he mentioned your name and plead so hard to 
be let come to see you, saying that he had some- 
thing important to communicate, that the captain, 
as a favor to you, sir, thought I might venture to 
bring him,” 4 

Mr. Bookout, with his glance full upon the man, 
while the policeman was speaking, saw something 
in his expression that led him to say. ‘You have 
done well, Mr. Yates—Yates, I think your name is?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“Twill take charge of him for the night,” con- 
tineed Mr. Bookout- 

“Thank you, sir, and good-night.”’ 

_ The officer disappeared, and the man Wilkes, for 
it was he, pressed forward into the hall. 

e ha Mr. Bookout,” he exclaimed, ‘‘The—the 

rl — 

“I thought so,” said Mr. Bookout, sententiously. 
“Come up.” 

He hurried his visitor up-stairs, and with him 
seated in a chair and the door locked, heard what he 
had to tell. 

It was the story of Iola as he had left her, asleep 
in the old Dutch Governor’s room in The House on 
_ the Marsh, and included also an account of the in- 
| terview which he had overheard between her and 
Douglass Owen. 

“The infernal miscreant!’’ exclaimed Mr. Book- 
out rising in wrath. “I had begun to be suspicious 
| of him but could never have believed him capable of 


such a knavish piece of work as this. You say, 
after Owen left the house, you secured every win- 
dow, locked every door and brought the outside key 


| with you?” he asked. 
|, “Every one” was the response, “It would be 
impossib' le to break in there now, long as it has been 
| left disused and unfastened. The shutters and door 
are of oak. She is safe till I get back—quite safe!” 
| “Until you get back?” ae the lawyer. “I 
see! But don’t go yet. Wilkes, for once your 
, failure to keep your promise has been of great ben- 
efit and I forgive you forall, Hereafter your con- 
dition must be improved.” 
“Very good, sir, but I shall 
longer, I am all going to pieces. 
“But what's the matter with you, man? You are 
shaking all over, Is it the chills? Here, let me give 
y.ou something warming.” 
He produced a bottle and turning out half a glass 
ot brandy he ordered him to take it forthwith, 
The poor creature would have refused, but he 
inoce NM cow: nim, and pushed toward him some. 
| thing to eat, which he too from a closet. 
| “Store that away,” he said, ‘and it will bolster 
| youup. You are bre down for want of nour- 
shment; and no wonder;” and he began to rapidly 
dress himself as he spoke. 

* Here, curl up on that,” as he handed him a hea 
blanket shawl, ‘‘Iam going out. Remain here ti 
I return, and I will see what can be done.”’ 

| He finished dressing, threw on a light overcoat: 


need nothing much 


nese Aone 


and went out, closing the door behind him, descend- 
ing the stairs and letting himself into the street. 

‘e went directly to Ned Alpine’s hotel and to his 
rooms, He rica the young man absent, and sat 
down and wrote a note telling him that Iola was 
found, and to come to him at once. ‘This he left 
where it would meet his eyes on entering. 


He then returned to his office where he found the | 
man, Wilkes, so quiet and still that at first he | 


thought him asleep, but immediately discovered 
the contrary, for he rousedup. _ 

“T could not sleep,” he said, as if he divined what 
was passing in the lawyer's mind. ‘But I am feel- 
ing stronger, thanks to the warmth and brandy, 
and fully able to do what I have to do.” 

He struggled to his feet and after one or two 
weak attempts succeeded in standing upright. 

“You are strong enough to back?” asked the 
lawyer doubtfully, consulting his watch. 

The man nodde: 

“Tt is already three o’clock,” continued Mr, Book- 
out,” andI might go with you, but must wait for 
young Mr. Alpine, for whom I have left word, and 
who may come in at any moment, If pone feelings 
for the child induce yourgoing, I shall not attempt 
to dissuade you. Keep the shawl,” he added, as the 
man was about to throw it off. “ You will need it; 
and here, take some money, You will have no 
trouble from the police, possibly; but I had better 
give you a card to the effect that you are in my ser- 
vice, which you can show on emergency, How will 
you get there?” - 

“T can hire a boat to take me down the Kill yon 


Kull to a point I know of, from which the distance | 


on foot will be easy.” 

“Very well. I shall probably be down by the first 
train,” and with a few additional remarks of insuffi- 
cient importance to be noted herein, he saw him de- 


iT. 
Pur. Bookout returned to his inner office, stirred up 
the soft-coal fire in the grate, for the outside air was 
raw, and sat down to wait for the arrival of Ned. 
But at half-past three in the morning men of sixty, 
whose slumbers have been disturbed, feel the physi- 
cal demand for sleep somewhat stronger than the 
desire to keep awake, unless the necessity is press- 


ing. 

fi was not strange, then, thet in his easy-chair be- 
fore the comfortable fire the lawyer in the medita- 
tive stillness that succeeded, should have fallen into 
a doze; or that at last his dozing should have culmi- 
nated in sound sleep. . 

it was broad daylight when, with a sudden start, 
Mr. Bookout awoke and found the fire dead on the 


hearth and the sun streaming in thréugh the chinks» 


of the closed shutters. 

There was an ancient clock of the last century 
ticking away in the corner, and a glance at its face 
showed the startled lawyer that it was seven. 

Determined to see Ned immediately, he was in the 
act of locking the door on his way out, when the 
sound of feet on the stairease and voices induced 
him to pause, 

A moment more and Ned Alpine came rushing up 
three coe at a time in great excitement. 

“Thi heaven,” he cried, “that I was not too 
late to find you! Let us in—let us in.” 


CHAPTER XXTIX, 
MORE SECRETS THAN ONE. 
Wirnovr waiting for the lawyer to lead the way, 
Ned Alpine pushed past him, almost dragging him 
back into the room. 


He was followed by a woman closely vailed, whose | 


form and figure the old lawyer at once recognized. 
“Ah,” questioned Mr. Bookout, ‘* what is madame 
=a ere?” 
“He brought me,” 
with her French accent strong upon her. 
She pointed to Ned. 
“Hel” cried Bookout, “ he—your husband?” 
The woman laughed, shrilly, 
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onded the woman dryly, | 


“Yes, and no,’ she said. ™He bi ‘ht me, but he 
is not my husband. 


a Rereiy inever had any husband—nor 
io L want one. 


“What riddle is this?’ exclaimed the old man 
eet he as he looked from one tothe other. “ Ex- 
n. 


“Tt means,” said the woman, before Ned could 
speak—*it means that monsieur, the lawyer, has 
been imposed upon; that I was never that man’s 
wife, though I was his wife’s sister.” 

- Ard she,” exclaimed the lawyer—‘ where is she?”’ 

“Dead,” cried Ned, “more than eight years ago, 
xs I supposed. The rumor was true, and this wo- 

~u, Ler sister, accidentally discovered by Owen, 
was sent to you by him to repeat the little story 
which he put in her mouth.” 

“TI see,” said the lawyer, ‘‘an impostor! False 
retenses, madame!— And he, a cowardly hound— 
ut deeper than I thought. You got my letter, Ned, 

at the hotel?” 

“Yes, yes. But not until this moment. She was 
safe, you said—all safe! This business ’’—referring 
to the woman—“ detained me. I was watching for 
| Owen at his office, and was startled by this woman’s 
appearance—so like in figure and walk; but the mo- 
ment I saw her face the imposition was at an end. She 
was prompt to acknowledge her share in the scheme 
and make amends by coming to see you.” 

‘*Monsieur Alpine must not forget his promise.” 

* And what was that?” questioned the lawyer, 

“Tmmunity from punishment,” replied Ned, 

“Very good; but we may as well have her ac- 
knowledgment in black and white,” and he dashed 
off a fewlines. “Sign that, madame, and go your 
way. It confesses your duplicity, and states of 
your own knowledge the death of the woman, eight 
years ago, who was married to Edward Alpine.” 

She signed it as directed, and the lawyer duly at- 
tested the signature. 

“Madame is at liberty to go,’ said Alpine, open- 
ing the door for her, and, without a backward 
glance or any other acknowieagment, they were 
| left alone. 

“ And now,” cried Ned, as he clasped the lawyer's 
hand, ‘‘I have inclosed your letter in a line I sent to 
father, stating these facts, which will place him at 
his ease, and let us to the rescue at once!” 

“Hold!” eried a cheerful voice at the door. ‘The 
| rescue of whom?” and turning with a start at the 
sudden intrusion, they saw one whom they least ex- 
pected—Mr, Seacroft. 

He was cordially welcomed, and in a few brief 
words informed of the situation. 

His eyes sparkled with interest, and with all his 
poyish manner strong upon him, he said: 

“ At the old House on the Marsh, eh? It seems to 
' me as if I ought to make one of your rescuing party. 


CanI por 

““Why not?” demanded both ina breath—“if you 
are ready.” 

“ I am.” 

They all came out of the office together. 

They crossed the ferry and were just in time to 
catch a train, 

The run by rail was swift and brief. 

They had or nearly reached their destination 
when they were brought to a stand-still by encoun- 
tering an empty gravel-train with a caboose at- 
tached, which, through the agency of a misplaced 
switch, had collided near a junction with a loaded 
car, and had been partly thrown from the track. 

Ned sprung out to learn the cause of the deten- 
| tion and went forward. In a minute he was back 


again at Mr. Bookout’s side with an ominous pallor 


| on his face, 
“Come out here, Mr. Bookout, please,” he said, 
hoarsely. “But, no—it will shock you.” 
“Nothing can shock me that I ought to know,” 
, said Mr. Bookout, sternly, with a dim foreboding of 
what was coming, as he got out of the car and 
| joined him. 
{ Alittle group of men forward, mostly railway 


————— 
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! 
employes, fell away at his approach, and he looked | 
down at a dark object in their midst. 

It was the dead body of Douglass Owen—mangled 
and crushed, with its pallid death-white face turned 
upward, and its open eyes from which all life had 
vanished, staring starkly toward the morning sun, 

Mr. Bookout Snnted up the conductor, who ex- 
plained that the young man had boarded the train 
at the station below and insisted on riding, saying he 
could not wait for the regular train. While he was 
speaking the district coroner made his appearance 
and to him the lawyer gave some instructions as to 
the burial of the body, and the disposal of his effects 
—together with his own address, 

Phile he had been speaking with the officials Ned 
had succeeded in getting a carriage, into which they 
now got, and in a short time were whirling across 
the worn shell road toward the old House on the 


ars! 
Whatever fears they had entertained for the 
safety of Iola—if any—were at an end before they 
had fairly reached the old place, for one of the 
iron-barred windows was open, and a figure which 


they instantly recognized as that of the young girl, 
was seen waving a scarf. 

“Dear soul!” exclaimed Mr, Bookout, with more 
emotion than Ned believed him capable of. ‘*She 
recognizes us, even at this distance. I think Ihad 
better go first, Ned, to lay down the law regard- 
ing your new status.” : 

** Do so—do so,” responded the young man, agita- 
tedly. ‘ But, be brief—oh, be brief!” 

They found the front door open, at which Mr. 
Bookout expressed no surprise, although he glanced 
about him as if half expecting to see some one, 

“One minute will suffice,” responded the old 
lawyer, as he rapidly ascended the oaken stair- 
ease, 

The key had been ieft in the door, and in a mo- 
ment more he was in the room receiving a welcome 
so warm from Iola that the most ardent lover 
might have been excused for feeling envious. 

His explanation was as brief and satisfactory as 
Ned boula have desired, and Mr. Bookout, with- 
drawing step by step toward the door, suddenly 
gave place to Ned and disappeared, leaving them 
alone together. > 

How shall I describe that meeting between two 
sundered hearts? Or why should I seek to do so? 
The reader who has followed them through their 
trials, and seen Young Love’s Peril, and the joys and 
sorrows that have strengthened and purified their 
affection, need not be told of the intense happiness— 
the glad outpouring—of their joyfulemotion, all 
was explained, and forgiven— 

* And their spirits rushed together 
At the touching of the lips.”’ 

A sudden exclamation and a heavy fall, followed 
by hasty words from below, brought the lovers at 
last toa remembrance that there were others who 
had passing claims upon their attention, 

They instantly hurried down, 

The scene they saw was one for a painter’s canvas. 

Crouched in the dark angle of the hallway, shaded 
by the carved oak stair-case and Lent 8 concealed 
by the tall form of the lawyer, they saw a dusky, 
broken figure which neither had ever seen before; 
while confronting the lawyer stood a medium-sized 
old man with bald head and florid face—also a 
stranger to Iola—but whom the astonished Ned, 
after staring at him sharply, finally recognized as 


r. Seacroft. 

On the floor lay a luxuriant white wig which the 
old man had cen off in removing his hat—acci- 
dentally it would seem. 

“It is he,” explained the man crouching behind 
Mr. Bookout, “‘not dead, thank heaven! Not dead, 
Mr, Bookout!? he repeated. “Oh, Great Father, 
I that this crime is removed from my 


soul!” 
The lawyer had been gazing from one to the other 
with all the astonishment expressed 


on his face that | deed mentioned the need of 


his inscrutable features wold permit, and a light 
seemed to suddenly burst upon him. 

“T see!” he exclaimed, addressing Mr. Seacroft. 
“The masquerade is over, my friend. I understand 
now why this ancient place has been neglected all 
these years! You are—” 

“Andrew Marl!” niet the boyish old gen- 
tleman. “Iam, I confess it, he who was supposed 
to have been murdered eighteen years ago!’’—pick- 
ing up his wig and replacing it with his hat on his 
head. “No, I am not dead, as that nephew and 
others thought, but worth any number of my oid 
smuggling ancestors yet. But—but ’—turning around 
a ar ly, ‘“‘where has he gone—that wretched 
Wilkes?” Jor the crouching figure behind Mr. Book- 
out had disappeared, “ Let us go out into the porch, 
my friends,” continued the cheery old gentleman, 
after he had shaken hands all around and congratu- 
lated Iola on her release. ‘‘Come out, and let me 
explain, within the circle of a wedding-ring, why I did 
not die in those years so long ago, but went abroad 
and left events to take their course.” 

“Good,” said Mr, Bookout, referring to his watch. 
** And the brevity you suggest will just suit us, for 
we must hurry to catch the up-train,” 

And thus speaking they moved outside, 


CHAPTER XXX. 
AT LAST. 

Tr was three days later. The hour and the scene 
the same as that which opened the story. 

There was a small party assembled in the drawing- 
room of the oe mansion, all of whom are'person- 
ally known to the reader, and there was a quiet air 
of expectancy visible on all. 

Tn truth it was Iola’s wedding-day. 

Seated at the piano, Miss Seacroft, who graced the 
occasion, discoursed such liquid melody and music 
as the old mansion had never before heard, and was 
surrounded by the little group whose praises and 
admiration were only second to that they bestowed 
on the bride-elect; and even Mrs. Chaperone, who 
was present, was heard to declare that, “If me dear 
C. was living” he would surely approve it. 

The arrival of the clergyman and his introduc- 
tion in his clerical robed was the signal for the little 

‘oup to draw closer, and standing in the center of 
the cheerfully-lighted apartments and admirably 
harmonizing with the lights and shadows of the 
elegant surroundings, the young couple stood up to 
be married, 3 : 

It was the beautiful Episcopal service in its im- 
pressive formula that gave the legal and clerical 
sanction to that higher ceremonial which Divine 
Law had implanted in both their hearts, and the 
currents of their two young lives were quickly joined 
in one sweetly flowing river that should flow on, 
flow on, forever. 

Mr, Bookout grew very grave as the evening wore 
away and there was an expression of deep concern 
in his eyes as he glanced in the direction of Mrs, 
Alpine. He had striven, as occasion served, to draw 
her from behind the deep mask of melancholy and 
reserve that had for the last three or four days—oi 
since her alarming attack of syncope at his office-- 
been growing upon her. 

But in vain, ; 

A vail of impenetrable sadness appeared to have 
slowly descended upon her spirits. Me, main: 
taining in a degree her customary admirable equi- 
pose, he had seen with alarm what Mr. Alpine had 
not—that there was a failure of the usual elasticity 
of nerve and felicity of expression. 

The lawyer glanced about for Mr. Alpitie who was 
busily engaged with Mr. Seacroft in eager conversa- 
tion, and, with an apology for the interruption 
drew Mr, Alpine aside for a moment, avd suggested 
that Mrs. Alpine should consult a pbysician, 

“T understand,” said Mr. Alpfne, “and will act on 

: sat hel Soe 


the su tion at the first opport ’ 
sérveda restlessness since t! 4 prs and hi 
her advice, 
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must urge it. But, come into the library; I have 
been talking with Seacroft, and a marvelous story 
he has been telling me.” 

“An explanation I suppose of our accidental dis- 
covery the other day,” said the lawyer, turning to 


Mr. Seacroft, who now joined them as they walked | 


toward the library. 


“Yes,” responded that ntleman, ‘Yet the 
facts are oe enough,” he continued, as they 
gost ' iets ves, and were presently joined by Miss 

eacroft. 


‘You have heard the story of how I was stricken 
down at a time when I was philosophically trying to 
carry out some reformatory ideas? (to which, by the 
way I may say in parenthesis, I still hold fast.) My 


would have been fatal; but I had a faithful fol- 
lower in the father of the boy yonder, who secretly 
aided my departure from the country, and I reached 
England, where the little girl I had adopted, was 
then at school, There I learned that I had fallen 
heir to certain old estates originally belonging to 
one Seacroft. This property was left to me on con- 
‘dition that I would thenceforth assume the name of 
Ecward Seacroft. 
the name became legally mine, and,” continued the 
boyish old gentleman, his face gleaming like a ris- 
ing sun as he lifted his luxuriant white wig and ex- 
posed his bald head—‘‘I represent lawf either 
hame, 

While he was speaking Mr. Alpine had risen and 
produced his family record in which he had copied 
the paper furnished by the lawyer, which he had 
obtained through the man Wilkes from the House on 
the Marsh. 

“This, then, explains the mystery of your name; 
Pe how about Grace?”’—and he looked at the young 
lady. 

A tender light came into the old gentleman’s eyes 
as his glance also reverted to her, 

“My darling!” he cried. ‘It is to her I owe my 
present existence, for she has taught me there was 
sumething in life worth living for; and though, my 
friends, she is not my kin, I love her as if she repre- 
sented the affections of whole generations of them,” 
and he clasped her hand in his. “I have told the 
story of the girl-baby I found drifting out to sea. It 


seems unnecessary to say, then, that this is she, or | 
that I should have named her Grace Seacroft in re- | 


membrance of that other Grace who, the record 
says, married Sir James Alpine.”’ 

“A real romance,” exclaimed Mr. Alpine. ‘And 
one possessing more interest to me, Iam free to ad- 
mit, than any I have ever heard or read.” 

*Té 1 had been less busy in my professional life,” 
said Miss Seacroft, ‘‘ or had I been less happy with 
my dear grandfather, asI shall ever call him, who 
has also been father and brother to me in his love 
and tenderness, I should have been troubled to 
know who were my ancestors. AndI confess there 
have been times when”— and here a dewy softness 
stole into her eyes—“* I have had a longing to know 
who was my mother; and whether the agony of my 
lossin that strange, wild way had ever any corre- 
sponding compensation to her bereaved heart. 

ut, as itis, Ihave not been unbappy!”’ and she set 
the seal to her words on the old man’s brow with a 
fervent kiss. 

Mr, Bookout hearing these words—not without a 
faint expression of remote concern upon his inseru- 
table features, caressing his chin with one hand, 
after his manner—looked for a moment as if he 
could have drawn from his vast store-house of 
secrecy some hidden knowledge that might have 
solved the mystery of which the girl had spoken, 
and for a moment, indeed, he seemed about to 
speak. But the expression and the impulse passed 
away, and for the time he was silent. 

The approach of the joyful Ned with the happy 
bride at this juncture widened the circle. 

“Dear father,” she exclaimed, grasping one of Mr. 
Alpine’s hands, and another of Mr. Bookout’s. 


I took the necessary steps, and | 


“perhaps Mr. Seacroft can explain about one of the 
panel pictures in that quaint old room at The House 
on the Marsh? Edward has been talking to me 
about it”— with a glance and a blush, as she men- 
tioued the name of the fortunate young man. “He 
insists that it is a perfect likeness of me, with the 
exception of the fancy costume, and I wish to know 
how such a thing could happen, when it was painted 
so long ago as he says.” ’ 
‘Merely a family portrait, and a resemblance,” 
said Mr, Seacroft, before . Alpine could reply. 
“She was undoubtedly a remote ancestor of yours.” 
The ringing of the rae bell at this moment, and 
the appearance of Mrs. Wigsmith broke up the con- 


1 | ference. 
injuries were serious, and under most circumstances | 


In honor of the oceasion the repast was prolonged 
much beyond the usual hour, the only drawback 
to their happiness being the absence of Mrs. Al- 

ine, 

a Mr. Bookout, learning that she had excused her- 
self with the plea of a severe headache, began to 
grow secretly alarmed, remembering as he did the 
symptoms of failing, and flagging energies he had 
noticed. His knowledge too—shared by no one pre- 
sent—of the great secret that was burdening her 
mind, gave him keen apprehension, and as the 
hours wore away he grew more and more uneasy. 

Mr. and Miss Seacroft and their party had gone 
and the household, with the exception of Mr. ine 
yee ned lingered in the library over his record, 
retire’ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE LAST MILE-STONE. 

Mr. Booxovut had withdrawn to the room set apart 
for him at the mansion; but he had no desire for 
sleep, and did not even remove his clothes, but sat 
downin a chair—notin a restful attitude, as one 
who seeks his ease—but with hands upon bis knees, 
leaning forward with head erect and senses alert, 
as if anticipating some sound. ; : 

A full hour he sat thus, when the inevitable—which 
he could not retard, and yet for which he had not 
consciously waited—burst upon him. 

Mr. Alpine—pale, disordered and in partial undress 
—suddenly appeared, a startling pee at the 
door. His lips moving, his hands shaking, and an 
open letter in his grasp. 

“Mr, Bookout was on his feet in an instant, with 
one arm around his waist while his disengaged hand 
closed the door. 

He did not even ask what it was that had ha 
pened. The convulsed appearance of his visitor told 
the worst. 

“Dead,” he asserted under his breath, while his 
strong frame grew rigid; and as Mr, Alpine sunk 
half-fainting into a chair, he opened the door, viitet 
down the hall to where another ajar, and the lights 
streaming ml showed Mrs. Alpine’s apartments, 
and went swiftly in. 

She was sitting at an inlaid writing desk in a large 
arm-chair, one side of her face in shadow, her long 
beautiful hair rippling down around her, and her 
fair white arms, one hand still grasping a pen, hang- 
ing idly at her side. 

lo raise one hand quickly in his own, to feel for 
the pulse that had flown, and to strive to hear the 
beating of a heart whose work was done forever, 
were the instant efforts of the lawyer. 

Gently he laid down the hand again, as he might 
have done that of a tired infant wearied out with 
play, and softly withdrew, 

e returned at once to his chamber and found 
Mr. Alpine still struggling against the weakness of 


nature, 

“ Hopeless?” he breathed, as he scanned the law- 
yer’s face— hopeless?” 

The voice of Mr. Bookout was firm, but gently 
eer as he responded: 

- Yes. T 


Mr, Alpine still held the open letter in his grasp. 
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and with one hand to hide his agitated face ha held 
the paper toward the lawyer. 

“Pond it,”” he gasped, hoarsely—“ read it.” 

Not as one who learns new tidings, but as one 
who sees confirmed something already known, Mr. 
Bookout obeyed. 

It was as follows: 

_ “My Dear Huszanp: I call you such for the last 
time, for this is our last parting. When you shall 
have read this confession ae will see that allis over 
between us. Do notsearch me out, for your future 
can have nothing in common with mine. With the 
knowledge which must come to you a fathomless 
gulf yawns between. Yet never were you dearer to | 
me than at this moment, and never in ‘the hereafter 
shall I know that peace which your dear love has 
brought. 

“Tam the wife of another! How Iwas married, 
and when, is of no peportnace here, or why my life 
was one long period of suffering and drunken abuse; 
it is enough to know that I suffered all that awoman 
can suffer and live, before I fled from the wretched 
place that I had called home. 

“There are faults that can be borne, and excuses 
might be made for this, but there remains worse to 
be told, I deserted my children, yet not wholly or | 
at once, and powers would not at all had circum- 
stances been less inexorable, 

You recall the summer of your absence in Europe 
and the new companion of your invalid wife that | 
greeted you on your return. You heard the story | 
of her residence on the sea-coast, and you heard the 
story told at Mr. Bookout’s office, of a girl-baby 
that was swept out tosea, That child—thus lost by 
the overturning of the summer-house was yours! 
The one that lies in Greenwood, whom you Fondly 
believed yours, was mine, substituted, unknown to 
the mother, to take the place of the one that wag 
lost. 
you noticed between Grace Seacroft and your late 
wife. 

“Oh, my husband, you can never know the strug- 
gle aud distress of that bitter period; nor the an- 
guish that the duplicity of my false position entailed 
upon me. 

sc For more than five years thereafter, the burden 
of my wretched husband was borne in silence, until 
at length, weary of it all, I deserted him forever, 
with a girl-baby in my arms. Ihad clung to him 
until he had become an outlaw by the murder of his 
uncle, when, driven to desperation, I gave away the 
child, subsequently losing all trace of it. 

“When, ignorant of all these facts, you lifted me 
from the depths of despair to the haven of rest and 
tranquillity, making me your wife, I could not dis- 
turb the past by permitting it to break in upon your 


happiness. 
& Tn later years, when Mr. Bookout brought us 
Tola, as a waif he had discovered, and you, with 
your reat heart was so prompt to suggest her adop- 
on he little knew how quick to recognize her own 
isa mother’slove. Iola is my child; a fact that may 
or may not have been known to Mr, Bookout. How 
she was found by him, or in what manner an over- 
ruling Providence gave her again to my arms, I 
know no more than you. Itis enough to know that 
it was the only addition that could made to my 
great happiness, all undeserved as it was. | 
“But we must part. The ghost of that dreadful 
ast has risen again to torment me. My former 
fusband still lives, and the sins of concealment. are 
crushing me down. Farewell, and in the new lives 
ef our innocent children, in their new happiness, 
may you be doubly blest. Time and weakness vre- , 


{ 


You will understand now the likeness which | 
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vent my saying all I could wish, for I must prepare 
for flight, and—” 

‘As Mr. Bookout read, the figure or Mr, Alpine had 
gradually sunk lower and lower in his seat, until he 
seemed almost a wreck, with his great heart crushed 
and broken, 

The lawyer took his hand, which he clutched as a 
drowning man might cling toarope thrown to save 
him, and rallying all his force of will he sat upright, 

“Bookout,” he said, ‘let the dead past bury its 
dead! Whatever she has done, she has made 
amends for all, God bless her.” 

* Amen,” said Mr, Bookout, solemnly, 

Without a word the lawyer turned to the gas-jet, 
and touched the corner of the La ire to the flame. 

It sprung slowly up and ran, a little margin of fire 
across the page—Mr. Bookout still holding it be- 
tween them—while the two watched it slowly con- 
eee until the last fragment fluttered to the floor in 
ashes. 

Not until then did the lawyer release his grasp of 
Mr. Alpine's hand, 

Thenceforth the secret was their own, 


The sad and sudden death of Mrs, Alpine follow- 
ing so quickly the happy event of the young peo- 

ole’s marriage, created an unusual sensation in the 

‘ashionable world, and after the funeral was well 
over, Ned Alpine and his young bride went abroad, 

Mr. Bookout sold his practice to younger lawyers, 
and joining Mr. Alpine they spent their leisure in 
local travel, getting a better knowledge of the in- 
terior resources of the country, and in some degree 
aiding in their development, 

Grace Seacroft and her grandfather, having learned 
enough from Mr. Alpine of the story of the past to 
substantiate the claim made upon her as the daugh- 
ter of Mr, Alpine, and the sister of Ned, went to re- 
side in the Alpine mansion, in the intervals of her 
musical engagements—no longer wondering that 
she had felt so drawn toward Ned at the time she at 
first met him, x 

The money found on Owen, with the accompany- 
ing papers, disclosed the forgery by which it had 
been obtained and it was duly returned to Mr Alpine, 

The men sent down by Mr. Seacroft to complete 
the repairs on the old House on the Marsh, found in 
one of the long, lonely, lower rooms, a miserable 
apology for a bed, amid the rags and debris of which 
lay the wretched Hugh Wilkes, dea 

e@ was promptly buried by Mr. Seacroft, 

The house, however, was never occupied, but took 
fire before the workmen completed their labors and 
was burned to the ground. The only regret ex- 

ressed for the accident was that of Mr. Seacroft, 

‘or the loss of the panel portrait that looked like 
Tola, mingled, it must be said, with some satisfac- 
tion that that of his smuggling ancestor had shared 
the same fate. 

Ned and Iola remained abroad one year enjoying 
such happiness in each other’s society as true hearts 
only can know, and when they returned to take up 
their residence in the Alpine mansion they brought 
with them— 

“*Love’s blessed gift, } 
Which her young arms could hardly lift "— 


an immortal baby!—The most perfect and charming 
ever seen—so it was declared—with hair and eyes 
just like its mother’s, and nose and willfulness ex- 
clusively its father’s. With which admission in be- 
half of the superiority of womanly attributes, the 
author bids his readers a cordial adieu, 


THE END, 
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Sold for Gold; or, Almost Lost.. By Mrs. M. V. Victor. 

Entangled 3 or, A Dangerous Game. By Henrietta Thackeray. 

Sybil Chase3 or, The Gambler’s Wife. By Mrs. Ann §. Stephens. 

Trust Her Not; or, A True Knight. By Margaret Leicester, 

Sinned Against; or, The Winthrop Pride, By Clara Augusta. 

A Loyal Lover$ or, The Last of the Grin speths. Ty Aiabella Southworth. 

The Country Cousins or, All is not Gold that Glittirs. Ey Rcse Kennedy. 

Wis dol; or, The Tl-Starred Marriage. By Mrs. Mary Recd Crowell. 

Flirtation 3 or, A Young Girl’s Good Name. By Jacob Aba rban¢li (Ralph Royal). 

Now and Forever; or, Why Did She Marry Him?” By H:nrictta Thackeray, 

Orphan Nell, the Orenge Girl} or, The Lost Heir. By Agile Penne. 

Charlotte 'femple. By Mrs. Rowson. 

The Little Heiress; or, Under a Cloud. By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. 

Leap Year; or, Why She Proposed. By Sara Claxton. 

In Spite of Herself or, Jeanette’s Re aration. By 8. R. Sherwood. 

Wer Face Was Her Fortune. By Eleanor Blaine. 

The Cuban HMetre«s3 oryThe Prisoner of La Vintresse. Py Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

Only a Schoolmistress3 or, Her Untold Sceret, By Arabella Southworth, 

The Winged Messenger or. Risking All fora Heart. By Mary Reed Crowell, 

Was She a Coquette? or, A Strange Courtship. By Henrietta Thackeray. 

One Woman’s Heart} or, Saved. from the Street. By George S. Kuime. 

Love-Mad ; or, Betrothed, Married, Divoreed and— By Wm. Mason Turner, M. D, 

For Her Dear Sake}; or, Sayed From Himself. By Sara Claxton. 

The Bouquet Girl; or, A Million of Money. By Agile Pinne, 

Mariana, the Prima Donna. _By Arabella Southworth. 

The Ebon Mask; or, The Mysterious Guardian. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

Lucy Temple. Daughter of Charlotte. ; 

The Three Sisters; or, The Mystery of Lord Chalfont. By Alice Fleming. 

The Creole Sisters; or, The Mystery of the Perrys. By Mrs, Anna E. Porter. 

A Marriage of Convenience. By Sara Claxton. 

The Wife's Secret; or, ‘Twixt Cup and Lip. By Col. Juan Lewis. 

Sir Archer’s Bride; or, The Queen of Hearts. By Arabella Southworth, 


The Waverley Library is for sale by all newsdealers, five cents per copy, or 
sent by mail on receipt of six cents each. 


Beadle and Adams, Publishers, 
Lb. No. 98 William street, New York. 
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